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TO THE ACORN. 


Thou little Acorn! hail to thee, 

Delicate hope of the giant tree! 

The rose may blush into beauty rare, 

The lily may lift her chalice fair; 

And many a tree and many u flower 

With richest odour for their dower, 

From the gorgeous East, or the glowing West, 
May challenge our homage as loveliest— 

But fairest art thou, for to fancy’s eye 

Thou bringest bright dreams of the days gone by. 





— 





Ay, Acorn, thou recallest the time 

Ui ancient nature’s carliest prime, - 
When giant forests spread dark and wide 

And the tall elk stalk’d with his feet of pride, 

And the bison roam’d, and the gaunt wulf stood, 

Terror, the lord of the pathless wood, 

And man from his dreamless trance awoke, 

And framed the flint axe, and hewed the oak 

For his firft rude hut, and, with shaft and bow, 

Did tearlossly thro’ these dark shades go. 


Then, a | Acorn. roused by thee, 

Come thoughts of the greenwood wild and free : 
Of the gallant stay, and the bold outlaw, 

And his merry life in the greenwood shaw— 

Of knight, and damsel, gay meneye 

Sweeping along with minstrelsy— 

With horn and hound, and paltry good— 
Chasing the heart in the blythe greenswood. 
These gallant days! when, proud and free, 

Bold Robiu held tryst ‘neath the greenwood tree. 


Then, delicate hope of the giant tree ! 

Acorn most gaatetul, O thanks to thee 

For each fitful fancy, each pleasant thought, 
Which thou to my dreaming mind hast brought! 
O wealthy indeed is Fancy’s dower, 

To wander thro’ ages in one short hour, 

Aud lone, in the depths of the forest, to see 
Visions joyous and fair as thou bringest to me. 


—— 


THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY LNSTITUTIONS. 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
PART I1.—ON THE ORGANIZATION, FORMATION, AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF ARMIES. 
Resumed from the last Albion. 
INFANTRY. 

The organization and formation of troops are not arbitrary things; they 
bave for their object to make a reunion of men compact, and to render the 
whole a moving unity ; the rules to be ohserved rest on conditions deter- 
mined by the faculties of man, and by the nature of the arms which he em- 

loys. 
. Tn order to form troops, it is necessary to establish order, and secure obe- 
dience; for this purpose, a chain of well-graduated responsibility is ostab- 


- lished, which, combined with skill, compels a mass of individuals to wnder- 


go the action of authority. : , 

A small number or squad was formed, which one man could easily rule, 
several of the squads were then united, and their chiets rendered subject to 
another individual, for whom the unity is no longer the man, but a reunion 
of men. Thus asubdivision composed of eighteen to twenty men obeys a 
Serjeant, assisted by Corporals, and the Captain, with two, three, or four 


_ officers, commands the united detachments, forming a company. 


The company thus forms the element, and several companies form anoth 
er body called a battalion. The chief, in conjunction with only four, six, or 
eight men, commands the latter, by ineans of their intermedium, and thus 
acts through the whole body. This battalion becomes, in its turn, a new 
base, but with this difference, that the company is the element of organiza- 
tion, obedience, discipline, and administration, whilst the battalion is the 
true military base in the infantry ; it is by battalions that an army moves and 
manceuvres, and it is by battalions that it enters into action 

But it will be a great mistake to suppose that the force of a battalion can 
vary indifferently; there are limits which must not be transgressed, for 
they appertain to the very nature of things, in spite of the proverb which 
says thatthe God of Armies is for the large battalions. However this vul- 

ar axiom is undoubtedly applicable to large armies, and a part has been 
fees taken for the whole. : 

A battalion oaght to be moveable ; its two wings, when it isin line, ought 
to hear the voice of him who commands. This limit being attended to, a 
variation may be made in the number of companies; by making the latter 
more or less numerous, and a greater or less number of officers may be 
placed in it. Experience has shown that the most suitable proportion to 
conciliate economy with good service was one officer to forty soldiers, so 
that a battalion of one thousand men would have twenty-five officers. A 
greater number of officers, however, has no other inconvenience than to be 
more costly to the state; in every other respect it is useful, by multiplying 
the means of action, of inspection, and examples of courage; lastly it facili- 
tates rewards, by offering advantageous combinations for a rapid promotion 
The etfective strength of a battalion varies in ditferent armies. The strongest 
are found in the Austrian; the weakestin the British. 

In Austria they are too strong, amounting to 1200 men, a number incapa- 
ble of manceuvring or of moving with order and celerity. Nevertheless, this 
Pe ere has this advantage, that as casualties are always occurring in the 
field, while reinforcements arrive but slowly, a battalion of that strength, 
even after experiencing a heavy ioss, may continue to perform good ser- 
vice, 

In France our battalions have always been too weak, and their effective 
strength much below regulation. 

I shall establish one thousand men as the strength of a battalion; this 
number is fixed by the constant observation that a body of men in the best 
condition, and with the most perfect system of interior econoimy, on taking 
the field suffers a diminution of one-fifth, accounting for the men in the hos- 
pitals, those who remain at the depét, those attending the baggage, &c., &c , 
80 that a battalion of one thousand men has only eight hundred under arms ; 
ajer a few months’ camp: . 
this force it may very well tuce the enemy. 


The formation that is adopted influences likewise the strength to be given 


. a —- In ail the armies of the Continent, the infantry is formed in 

ree ranks; in England it is formed in two, and this formation is much 
more conformable to reason. Nothing can be said in favour of the third 
manok ; for, without entezing into the detail of volleys, persons of experience 





x 
- 








| know that if one can, at a review, fire a volley ia three ranks, the thing is 


impracticable in war. 

tt is ascertained to be impracticable to hand over the firelock to the third 
rank as the French order prescribes, by appointing the latter merely to 
load. This method being merely theoretical, is by no means applicable 
in face of the enemy; theu the musket is fired when the men are in posi- 
tion: that formation ought therefore to be established, which gives more 
facility to the firing, renders it more effective, and gives it more extent: in 
fact the three ranks form of their own accord, and in a few momeuts, into 
the first two; they therefore take instinctively the most advantageous forma- 
tion, but as this change is made contrary to order, there results from it, a 
kind of disorganization ; it is better therefore to establish this formation, and 
render it permanent. : 

In forming troops in three ranks, the object was no doubt to give 
them more consistency in their march in line, but this object is not sutti- 
ciently effected. 

Even with three rauks a line in motion has little solidity, and a more dense 
formation would be preferable wheu moving to the attack. 

Witha slight meliieation, the formation in two ranks fulfils all the re- 
quisite conditions, for the following reasons. ; 

In position, the troops present in fact a front one half greater. In their 
advance in line, form the tirst and fourth divisions behind the second and 
third, and you will have four ranks, and at the moment of halting, you pre- 


| sent a front, less it is true by a fifth than that of the actual formation, but 





aigning, it still amounts to five hundred, and with | 





which in two minutes will be double. This will present tor the march a 
solid and compact formation, which will allow a battalion to fire a volley on 
ull sides, in case of an unexpected charge of the enemy’s cavalry surround- 
ing it, and this will be effected by the third and fourth divisions facing about, 
and doubling on the second and third divisions. 

The formation in two ranks, with this disposition, appears to me incompar- 
ably the best. 

After the formation of the battalion, that of the regiment follows: here 
everything is arbitrary, and depends on the caprice of power, us the regi- 
ments may as well be of two, three, or four battalions, as of five or six, it be- 
ing a mere question of administration and ecouomy. The regiments com- 
posed of several battalions are less costly with au equal number of men, be- 
cause there is less expense in the staff, and the advantages of living in com- 
mon are applied to a greater number. These regiments have generally 
greater cnergy, a better esprit-de-corps, because more individuals concur in 
establishing their reputation, and laying the foundation of their glory. They 
have more weight in public opinion, because they possess the power by 
their force to execute alone greater thiugs. In wars of invasion, in the 
occupation of extensive countries, regiments thus constituted have the ad- 
vantage of being able to form small divisions, in order to collect the men in 
the rear in consequence of the events of war; these intermediate bodies re- 
ceive the recruits and fill up the battalions in front of the enemy ; by thus 
acting, agreat ecouomy of inen is effected, and this kind of economy is at 
least as portant as that which relates to the expenditure. 

In general. the regiment is a formation enentiali adininistrative ; it is al- 
lied, as it were, to a sort of social constitution, animated with a patriotic and 
united spirit. 

The Colonel is the head of this species of social city, their father, aud 


) their magistrate ; and without wishing to depreciate courage, the first milita- 


ry virtues, the essential qualities of a colonel, and those which have the 
greatest influence on the etliciency of a regiment, consist less in an intrepid- 
ity which goes beyond certain bouudaries, than in the spirit of order, justice, 
and great firmness. Colonels who have possessed these qualities have al- 
ways commanded the best soldiers. 

{t isan admitted principle that a regiment of infantry ought to be capa- 
ble of every service, and that it is necessary in war that there should be a 
lightened infantry attached to it, and yet it has been thought fit to have 
special bodies of men for this purpose. Lam of the same opinion : it is 
very right to have the vau-guard for detachments in the countries intersect- 
ed with mountains, men, who have had intelligence developed by peculiar 
instruction; who, knowing how to extricate themselves from difficulties by 
their own iustinct, and particularly exercised in acquiring great skill, succeed 
in rendering their fire more destructive ; but inmy opinion, the right prin- 
ciple has not been followed in any army. 

In France, and in Russia, there afe regiments of light infantry, and 
these bodivs of men, excepting the name which is given to them, and 
the dress which they wear, citfer in uo respect from the ordinary regiments 
of the line*. 

In Austria, there are battalions of Chasseurs, and in England, Reserve 
companies which belong to a regiment that never quits the depot.— 
These two organizations are better than ours ; but they would still require 
to be modified. 

The regiments of infantry have their Voltigeurs, and their immediate 
wants in this respect are therefore supplied; by drafting the Voltigeurs into 
the companies of the centre, the means is always at hand to select men able 
to render essential services. 

The special corps of light infantry ought to poy astrength proportioned 
to the necessities of the heavy vanguards, and to mountain warfare. Regi- 
ments of several battalions are too strong for this service, and as there re- 
quires an extreme division of the soldiers, one chief cannot command a 
great number. It is therefore necessary to adopt an organization which 
presents to the enemy but one strong battalion. 

In such a case, it is necessary to have very strong companies, and [ would 
recommend that a battalion of light infantry should be compused of 1200 
men, each formed into six companies of 200 men, commanded by five ofti- 
cers: but « particular instruction, and special formation, are not sufficient in 
these troops; more furce and youth are necessary than elsewhere, and the 
choice of the men is of great importance. If you form a new body of men, 
you may constitute it in the most satisfactory manner; but at the end of a 
few years, you will have for the heading of young soldiers, worn-out indi- 
viduals, and the bedy will have lost all its agility. The bodies of light in- 
fantry must be composed of two battalions ; one of 1200 men destined to be 
always in their full complement, and to carry on war constantly,—the other 
of 600 to 800 men, which | shall call the garrison battalion, designed to in- 


struct the recruits, to admit all men yet able to serve, but who are no longer 
fitted for outpost duty. 


I find another advantage in this disposition, that of placing within the reach 
of a General excellent bodies of men whom he can employ to garrison forti- 
tied places, or posts, threatened by the enemy. Nothing is more difficult 
than to make up one’s mind to place in garrison a good regiment or part of 
a good regiment, in a condition of making a campaign; and yet nothing is 
80 futal and absurd as to confide the defence of it to bad troops; for the place 
surrenders at the moment when the enemy comes to attack them ; oa the 


point d’apput on which the General relied, fails him at the very moment 
when he most wanted it. 


In Spain, I twice felt the painful experience of this. General Dorsenne 
had garrisoned Ciudad Rodrigo with some bad troops, and this place, which 
had resisted during twenty-five days the attack of a powerful enemy when 


* There has been established lately in France, a body of men called the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, which is a well-directed institution ; but it will be 
complete only when the battalions which compose this body are divided in- 


variably into service battalions and garrison battalions, in conformity to the 
principles expressed above. 
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the French army besieged it, was taken possession of in four days by the 
English whilst the Army of Portugal was coming up to its assistance. 

Ata later period, I had caused to be fortitied with the greatest care 
the passage of the Tagus to Almaruas, in order to secure the communications 
of the Army of Porlugal wit that of the South of Spain; some works with 
stone revetements and a redoubt covered the left bank; other outworksde- 
fended the only passage through which the enemy’s artillery could enter; 
this post of Almaras was of great importance ; | had placed there a sufficient- 
ly strong garrison; but with some good troops, there was a majority of bad 
oues, among Whicli Was a German battalion said to be Prussian. 

The aol troops occupied the advanced posts which defended the defile 
Miravette. The enemy came up rather unexpectedly; the English column 
which was bringing up the artillery gonpes and could not pass ; but another 
column having traversed by bye-paths the belt of the rocks bordering the 
plateau, came up with their scaling ladders and mounted to the assvult ; the 
slightest resistance against an attack formed in the open day in so audacious 
a manner would have sufficed for the destruction of this column. But the 
commander of the fort, Major Aubert, a very brave soldier, wishing to en- 
courage his troops, mounted the parapet and was killed. His death cast 
terror among his men, aud the garrison fled to the other side of the Tagus, 
abandoning the fort to the enemy, who after having destroyed all its means 
of defence immediately withdrew. 

CHAPTER VII.—OF THE CAVALRY. 

After having laid down the principles relative to the organization of infan 
try, | now proceed to cavalry ; order, obedionce, facility of movement are 
still the same objects to be attained as for the infantry, but the method of 
fighting, and the nature of the weapons, not being the same, everything is 
ditferent in the application. 

Fire-arms among cavalry are nearly supertiuous, as they serve for the most 
part only as means of signals. 

Cavalry is formed to fight “ corps a corps ;” it is intended to face the en- 
emy sword in hand, strike, overthrow, and pursue him The latter is its 
most usual duty; for generally before they come hand to hand, the one 
_ the two parties having the least reliance on itself, stops, and takes to 

ight. 

‘The movements of this body ought always to be rapid and impetuous; 
but with only small bodies, they should be executed with a vigour almost 
reckless. The French cavalry is the finest in the world for action; as it al- 
ways charges home, it will sometimes be the victim of its impetuous valour, 
as has happened in some circumstances, but what favourable results does not 
this rash custom secure on certain occasions; and in our immortal first cam- 
paigns of Italy, how many thousands of prisoners were taken by a handful 
of cavalry ! 

There are moreover requisite, superior qualities aud a peculiar merit to 
command cavalry ; whew there is a considerable force, nothing is more rare+ 
than a man who kaews how to manage, lead, and make proper use of them. 
ln the French seme there have been conspicuous only P sare 
years of warfare, Ketlermann, Montbrun, aud La Salle. 

The qualities necessary iu a general of cavalry are of so various a nature, 
and occur so seldom ia the same person, that they seem almost necessarily 
to clash one with another. He must first of all possess a sure and rapid coup 
d@’eil, a bold and prompt decision, guided, however, by prudence; for an 
error, a fault committed at the beginning of a movement is irre le, on 
account of the shortness of time which it requires to execute it. This is by 
noymeans the case among infantry, whose march is always slow, compared 
with that of a general and his aides-de-camp. 

A general of cavalry ought likewise to aim at protecting his troops from 
the fire of the enemy as long as they are in position, but urge them onward 
when the moment of attack has arrived. On the eve of battle, and as long 
as he is not called to action, he ought to attend to them carefully, look after 
both men and horses most scrupulously, in order to give to his forces all their 
inteusity, but when once the time has arrived for action, he should no long- 
er economize his cavalry; he ought then only to think of making the most of 
them, whatever may be the chances of loss. 

Nothing is so rare as to meet with a general, who can equally fulfil the 
two-fold condition of which I have just laid down the necessity. One, who 
is an excellent administrator, is so careful of his cavalry, that he dares not 
hurl it against the euemy, and it becomes useless on the day of battle. An- 
other, ever ready to push it forward, takes so little care of it during the 
campaign, that it is worn out before it sees the enemy. Murat was of the 
latter class, and General —— , who commanded the cayalry of the Im- 
perial Guard, after the wound received by Bessieres at Wagram, was of the 
former class: had he made his charge at the moment when the offensive 
movement of Macdonald, supported by the artillery of the Iinperial Guard, 
had overthrown the right of the Austrians, twenty thousand prisoners would 
have fallen into our hands. 

The cavalry being intended to attack the enemy, and the men to fight 
hand to hand, ought never to engage in columns. 

This formation has for its object only to facilitate its march, but at the in- 
stant when it approaches the enemy, it ought to deploy. A column of 
cavalry when ouce surrounded is soon destroyed, as ouly a few soldiers can 
make use of their arms, and those not in their regular formation. The cay- 
alry, when deployed, ought to be formed in two ranks, in order to prevent 
the least disorder taking place in the first having fatal consequences; for- 
merly it was formed in three ranks, but it was soon perceived that this for- 
mation was ridiculous. 

The cavalry is organized by squadrons; their strength is regulated by 
the maximum of velocity, consistent with the maintenance of steadiness 
and order. 

A squadron having too great a front would easily be put into disorder by 
the slightest obstacle, and a troop in disorder is half conquered. Experience 
has proved that the best formation and the one that unites the atest 
strength and consistency to great facility of motion, is a squadron of tartr- 
eight files divided into four sections or divisions of twelve. Squadrons of 
sixteen and eighteen files each division are also recommended for enteri 
into campaign, especially in light troops, where a more active service an 
numerous detachments weaken the corps. 

The small number of men and horses allows in the cavalry to do that 
which is impossible in infantry, and that is to render the unit of combat the 
same as the unit of administration. In general, the perfection of the service 
would require in all arms, an organization which might apply at once to 
combat and daily exercise, that is to say, to the barracks, to the interior 
economy, and to manceuyres. A troop is so complicated a thing, so wonder 
ful a production, but so easy to be disorganized, that everything that tends 
to give it more stability, by placing it constantly in the hands of the same 
chiefs, is of the greatest utility. 

Formerly squadrons were composed of two companies, and one Captain 
was always thus subordinate to an individaal of the same rank as himself, a 
circumstance contrary to the fundamental principle of right government, 
which requires that he who commands, should have a constant and fixed 
superiority over those who obey him. Our wars have been carried on un- 
der this bad system, but since the peace, the conviction of its imperfection 
has led te its abolition. 

Squadrons of companies have been adopted, and the soldiers under any 
position or circumstances are now always subject to the same chief.” 











- Lieut.-General Prevot, who was member of the Council of War under 
the Restoration, is the author of almost all the ametiorations made in the 





cavalry at this period. 
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. wecessary in war: Ist, to reconnoitre and give intelligence of 
Cavalry this is tho duty of the light-armed cavalry ; it is the eye and ear 
the elmy: without it a General marches bliudfolded, and is surrounded 
oth ee at every moment; wer cannot be carried on without its assist- 
ance. 2 











. Cavalry is likewise useful for action and to take advantage of 
victury: without cavalry, it is without decisive result. We had a proof of 
this in 1813, after having conquered at Lutzen and Bautzen the Russians and 
Prussians, with merely our intantry; these victories with regard to opinion 
were considered of great importance ; but beyond that, we really obtained 
no actual advantage. An every in flight can always rally, if they cannot be 
rapidly come up to at the moment of disorder. oe 

Cavalry of the line has two objects to fulfil: Ist, to engage with the 
enemy's cavalry and pursue the conquered army: 2d, to engage with the 
infantry that stillresists. = val 

To engage with the latter it is necessary te have a heavy-armed cavalry, 
which, covered with iron, and sheltered as much as possible from the enemy’s 
fire, hesitates not to cope with every danger. All this heavy cavalry should 
be armed with lances and sabres; the only fire-arms ought to be the 
pistol for each man, and a certain number of carbines in a squadron, in 
order to preserve in cach regiment the means of making signals when 
isolated. etm 

‘There is another kind of mounted troops of a very ancient institution,t 
called dragoons. These in fact were merely infantry on horseback, and 
they ought never to be considered in any other light; ou these conditions, 
dragoons can render essential service many ways, in de‘achments, for sur- 

risals, in retrograde movements, and especially in pursuits. They should 
moanted on horses too small to be brouglit into line, and be confined to 
their original intention; otherwise the claims aud presumption of the col- 
onels would soon convert them into cavalry, and they would become neither 
good infantry nor availuble cavalry. , 

A troop, iu order to be effective, should possess confidence, cony iction,and 
a firm reliance on itself, resulting from esteblished principles aud even pre- 

judices strongly inculcated ; but the minds of the soldiers must not be per- 
plexed, nor opposite opinions proposed to them; they must not be told, 
when exercised on horseback, that cavalry ought always to triumph over in- 
fantry, and when exercised on foot be told, on the contrary, how invincible 
a steady intantry is against cavalry: these axioms afterwards revert to the 
mind of the soldier, but almost always in an inverted sense: as foot soldiers 
they recal to their minds how formidable the cavalry is, and as horsemen 
how formidable the infantry is for the cavalry. Btome: } 

In conclusion, [ repeat that nothing is more useful than the institution of 

oons; but they must be restrained within their original institution, 
their horses should be small, and the appointments and equipments of the 
men and horses solely calculated to carry easily and rapidly real infantry 
armed with firelocks and bayouets and well supplied with ammunition ; dra- 
goons, in short, should be dressed and fitted out so as to be able to march 
with ease and facility. ; 

As to the arms of the cavalry properly so called, cavalry of the line and 
cnirassiers, | would have them consist of lances, and curved sabres, fit for 
the two-fold purpose of cutting and thrusting, of a pistol, and twerty car- 
bines for each squadron. 

I have elsewhere spoken in favour of the lance, and brought forward all 
the arguments with regard to this weapon, aud which the Marshal de Saxe 
called the queen of weapons: | here recapitulate them in order to connect 
objects which are of the same nature. This admirable weapon is by no 
means suitable to light cavalry ; these require fire-arms and curved sabres 
to defend themselves against many evemies at once, and yet itis the light 
cavalry who have beeu furnished with lances in countries where this wea- 
pon bas been introduced. It frequently happens in the most enlightened 
countries, that new customs are adopted from confidence and the example 
of others; neither their application is considered, nor are the circumstances 
accompanying them calculated upon. As the real principle is uot inquired 
into, and is not founded on a well-established basis, the consequences drawn 
from them are erroneous. The wrong employment of the lance in the ar- 
mament of horse soldiers, is one of the greatest proofs of the truth of what I 
advance. 

Warlike nations, inhabitauts of the plains where horses abound, sueh as 
the Cossacks aud Arabs, have been seen armed with lances ; these individu- 
als without instruction, and subject to no regulation in fighting, have been 
considered and looked upon as light-armed troops. Such: troops, each com- 
batant of which is exercised from his infancy in the handling of the lance, 
have been observed to make the most of this weapon, and it was maintained 
that the lance ought to serve for the light cavalry; but such a conclusion 
was ridiculous. 

The inhabitant of a barbarous conntry, where no industry has as yet pene- 
trated, where there exist neither manutactures, magazines of arms, nor mo- 
ney to purchase any abroad, mounts his hore, wishes to arm himself; 
he cuts along branch of light wood, sharpens the point, hardens it in the 
fire, and thisis bis lance Soon after he procures a nail, and fixes it in; his 
‘weapon now becomes more dangerous; lastly, this pole is gurnished with 
a regularly fashioned iron, and behold the lance adopted by the troops. It 
was not, therefore, through chotce that the Cossacks and Arabs thus armed 
themselves, but through necessity. They bocane formidable by dint of 
skill and custom, and a false conclusion has been drawn, that light armed 
troops, specially organized in civilized countries, ought to be armed in the 
same manner. The lance is the weapon of the line-cavalry, and principally 
of that destined to cope with infantry. By dint of bravery, and in spite of 
the tire directed agaiust them, the cavalry succeed in closing; if they are 
merely armed with sabres, and the infantry remaiu firm and undisinayed, 
what will be the consequence? The bayonets keeping the horse tov far 
from the foot soldiers for the horseman to use his sabre, his really offensive 
weapon is his horse, which being killed, falls, and causes a breach, and this 
breach gives those who are at haad means of penetrating. The advantage 
is therefore entirely on the side of the intantry. If, on the contrary, 
this line of cavalry, instead of being armed with sabres, is fursiished 

with a row of pikes four feet in front of the horses, nothing can successfully 
oppose their etforts. 

On the other hand, in conflicts min to man, a short weapon being held 
with more facility, presents many more advantages than a long weapon ; 
and, on an equal tooting, it is cortain that a hassar or a chasseur will over- 
come alancer. It is easy for the former to parry, and athrast may be 








viceable, and less iutelligent, since their country has been covered by sub- 
dued provinces, but there remain still numerous Cossacks to defend the 
frontier of Asia, on the Kouban, on the line of the Terek, and to the east 
of the Caspian sea. Russia can dispose of and bring into Germany more 
than 50,000 men of this cavalry, which allows all the regular cavalry the 
power of carefully reserving themselves for the day of battle. This cir- 
cumstance authorizes me to consider the hussars and Russian chasseurs 
as cavalry of the line, and unfit for the duties of light troops, for, in 
consequence of their want of practice and of exercise, it is said that they 
nl a: deficient in a profession, which the Cossacks understand sv 
well. 
Austria might possess something analogous to the Cossacks, but not on 
so great ascale; she might easily raise 10,000 men, by forming a body of 
500 horse in each frontier regiment; nor can [ understand why in a coun- 
where eve’ ing is arranged with so much care, where organization is 
so well studied, something of this kind has not been executed. When 
France shall have subjected Algeria, she will easily be able to raise Arabian 
troops, which will render incalculable advantages in time of war. This 
ought to be the object of solicitude on the part of governmeut, and in order 
to succeed, it wouid be advisable to increase, as early as possible, the num- 
bers of native troops, so as to have a mass of individuals attached to the 
glory of our arms, and accustomed to unite their own interests to ours, to 
enjoy our successes, and render themselves fit to become efficient sub-offi- 
cers, the necessity of whom will be strongly felt when greater extent shall 
be given to this department. 
avalry being designed to fight man to man, it has been asked why great. 
er attention has not been paid to protect the men from the stroke of the 
enemy. Very little woul suffice to defend them from a sabre-stroke, from 
the thrust of a lance, and even to deaden a gunshot from a distance or a pis- 
tol-shot.' The Orientals, whose conflicts are always skirmishes, have always 
attended carefully to this point, being often covered with coats of mail. A 
buff coat, such as the Castilian peasants wear for clothing, would serve un- 
commonly well for the bust, while the shako, garnished exteriorly with two 
ieces of wood in the form a cross, as is often done, would protect the 
Sead: and one or two light iron chains placed exteriorly on the sleeves and 
pantaloons wuold protect the limbs ; this donble buff cuirass, festooned and 
ornamented, would form an elegant dress, resembling that of the Roman 
soldiers; while, perhaps this clothing, so light, warm, and healthy, by shel- 
tering the soldier from the fatal effects of a sudden change of temperature, 
might be equally applicable to the infantry of the line. This dress might 
then be reduced to a short doublet, like that of the cuirassiers, and the buff 
dress, worn only when on duty, would be the signal of service. 

T will add a few words relative to the training of the cgyalry, which has 
often appeared to me not rightly understood. Too aah attentirn cannot 
be paid to the riding-school, and to rendering the horsemen perfect masters 
of their horses. The man and the horse ought to form but one individual, 
thus realizing the centaurs of fable. The art of horsemanship must be strongly 
inculcated, us it is that which trains and sabdues the horse; manceuvres will 
be always sufficiently correct, with soldiers who are good horsemen En- 
couragements of every kind ought to be given for this object. Troops, 
ought, likewise to be accustomed to charge ina body without insisting too 
strongly on keeping a certain order, which is impossible when accompanied 
with that impetuosity which is the best means of overthrowing an eneniy ; 
bunt, at the same time, the soldier must be taught to rally at the first signal, 
with celerity and dexterity. He must be perpetually reminded of this cir- 
cumstance ; for when once he is prepared for it, the apparent disorder of the 
charge will not have any influence on his actions. 

If, on the contrary, charges on the review ground are made at a moderate 
pace, they will be still slower before the enemy, and will never break them ; 
then should disorder take place, the soldiers would imagine themselves 
ruined. But when trained as I recommend, they will consider this disorder 
as an habitual circumstance, easy to be remedied, and attended with no 
danger. 

—_—_—@—_- 
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Nevertheless, we had our snug cosy confabs at other times. We had our 
‘ little half-hour’s chat’ when the dinner-cloth was removed, which is the 
cause, as foreigners assert, of much of the singularity observable in the bear- 
ing and character of an Englishman; and which, according to the same 
authorities, makes us all politicians. This, however, is not strictly applica- 
ble in our case ; for. like all other wise folks, when we got into blue water 
we put our politics, if indeed we ever had any such inflammable goods and 
chattels about us, in our pockets, and there kept them hard andsafe. It was 
with us asit was with Blake in old Noll’s time, it mattered not who were 
in, or who were out; our business was to see that Old England's flag was 
not trifled with. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive any thing more delightful than the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul which would sometimes circulaté through 
the gun-room at these post-prandial assemblages, when every one was 
in good humour, the sun shining brignt over our heads, the water 
smooth, and a five or six-knot breeze wafting us almost imperceptibly 
towards our port; and, what was more, an inexhaustible stock of anecdotes 
at our tongues’ ends, 

* All matter quick, and bursting into birth.’ 


‘It so happened,’ said one of our naval band, ‘that we were cruizing 
in the North Sea, when we were no less agreeably than unexpectedl 
surprised by the tidings that peace had been proclaimed. On the veri- 
fication of this good uews, our first object was to enter the port of 
—— +, in Sweden, which we had for months blockaded, with very few 
opportunities of gratifying our palates with the taste of fresh meat or 
vegetables. But if our delight was great at the recent intelligence, that of 
the good folks on shore was no less so when they discovered their release 
from thraldom; and, on landing, they welcomed us with every demonstra- 
tion of kindness. 

| «The first thing thonght of after we had set foot on ¢erra firma was to 
look out for a good dinner ; and to this end we repaired to the best inn in 
the place, and gave directions that due preparation for the anticipated meal 
should be forthwith put in requisition. Though our appetites were already 


made before the adversary, rushing forward, has put himself in a posture of | pretty keen, vet, in order that they might not flag and to while away the in- 


defence. 

It would, therefore, be better for the light-armed troops to be exclusive- 
ty armed with sabres slightly curved, which are more calculated for single 
combat than the perfwctly straight sabre; that they should also have fire- 
arms, to increase the moans of resistance, and make themselves heard by 
the masses they are intended te forewarn; and, lastly, that the cuirassiers, 
and all the cavalry of the line, should have their lances and sabres nearly 
straight, when the first rank might charge with the lauce at rest, and the 


terval, we resolved to sally fourth into the town, and ‘ see whatever could 
be seen.’ On our return to the hostelrie matters wore the most pleasing 
appearance ; ‘the countenances of the waiters were beaming with smiles, the 
cloth was silver-white, the knives, the forks, the napkins, aud the covers 
were all properly arranged ; so that we had nothing to do but deposit our 
cocked-hats and side-arms on a table at the upper end of the salle @ man- 
ger,and set our mandible members to work in sober earnestness. The 
soup and the fish were fairly and speedily demolished ; and then, according 


second with sabre in hand. When once the onset is begun, and the ranks | t the custom of the country, a joint, it chanced to be one of pork, was hand- 


mingled, the sabres of the second rank would fuitil their daty. 

In the times of chivalry, combats were fought man against man; they 
made a sudden rush, and then the use of the long weapon was preferred ; 
therefore were the knights armed with a lance. 

t will bring forward a fact in support of my opinion, on the method of 


ed round to each guest, which soon retreated in a marvellously lean condi- 
tion, Next followed another dish of the flesh of swine, varied by the skill 
and cunning of the chef de cuisine. ‘Holla,’ cried two or three of my mess- 
mates at once, ‘ this is pork upon pork witha vengeance!’ Judge, then, our 
utter astonishment when the following dish introduced to our notice consist- 


employing the lance and obtaining great effects from it. In 1813, at the | ed still ofsome of the minor members of a pig, nicely metamorphosed by the 
¢ 


battle of Dresden, when on the left of the Austrian army, the infantry, aban- 
doned by the cavalry, was several times charged by our cuirassiers, they 
cons‘antly resisted them, and repelled all their attacks; and yet the ele- 


ments wero entirely agaiust them ; the raia having rendered their firelocks ed in louc 


useless, This infantry was overcome only by getting the cuirassiers to be 
preceded by fifty lancers, forming the escort of General La Tour Maubourg, 
who made a breach, and enabled the cuirassiers to penetrate and carry all 
before them. These lancers were able to approach with impunity, as there 
were very few shots fired. But the result would not have been uncertain 
at any rate, had the cuirassiers themselves been armed with the furmidable 
lance. This weapoa must be equally victorivus in a cavalry conflict, line 
against line, and when the enemy have only their sabres. Adinirable as it is 
for attack, it is equally suitable for pursuit. 
Iam therefore wah 


subtle science of the cook! This was absolutely beyond all bearing, inso- 
much that there arose a universal burst of indignation, that they would eat 
no more pork, the consequences be what they might,—a cry which increas- 

i aes as its notes were prolonged, vires acquirtt cundo; when, lo! 
in the midst of the uproar, aud while the reverberating sounds were in fall 
vigour, there rushed through the door at the lower end of the apartment 
the form of the master of the hotel himself, clothed in a suow-white dress, in- 
dicating thereby that he had doffed his supreme dignity, and condescended 
to assume the name of cook; half-frantic with rage, and brandishing in bis 
right hand a carviug-knife thricethe length of any Midshipman’s dirk, which 
he wielded in so peculiar a manner, and with such a scientific bend of the 
wrist, that no pupil of Angelo could have showu himself more of a proficient 
in the art of defence than did the irate Boniface at this critical moment.— 


voldened te say, that the principal weapon of the line | There was immediately a dead silence throughout the room, the blood of all 


cavalry ought to be the lance, and tho sabre only au auxiliary to it, while | WS congealed with fear, each one dreading that the awful weapon would 


the sabre and fire-arms ought to c ympose the armament of the light treops. 
The force ofhabit and pre 


‘jJudice will, undoubtedly, for a long time success- 


fully | ore these principles, the trath of which seems to me fully demon- 


strated. 


first find a lodgment in his own throat! 

‘“ Who,’ cried the landlord, ‘ who is it that says he won't eat pork ?— 
P Still not asyllable was heard in reply to this appalling question. 
‘who is it,’ repeated he with an access of wrath, ‘who is it that won’t eat 


The Russian army has an immense advantage over all the armies of Eu-| pork?” Nota word was uttered in response, and the terrible knife was ever 


rope; the Cossacks who serve in it form a light, admirable, indefatigable 


and intelligent cavalry; they know how to direct their course with preci- 


sion, how to scour the country, to observe every thiug that passes 


tematically trained, they are formed by nature, and their intelligence is de- 


| gleaming before our eyes 
‘ At length one of the Lieutenants, who was seated at the upper end of the 


aod pro- dining-room. near the table on which were deposited the side-arms, having 
vide for themselves. They cannot be compared with any light troops sys- 


slily slipped back his chair till his arm could reach the table, gained posses 
sion of a sword, aud, unsheathing it in a trice, started up on his legs, and 


veloped by their daily wants. I speak of the Cossacks of the frontier, of | boldly announced, ‘1 won't eat pork,’ in which seemingly perilous decla- 


those who, constantly at war with their neighbours, al 
crafty and euterprising enemy, are obliged to be 
for tneir own safety, 

The Cossacks of the Don, formerly so excellent, have Lecome less ser 


ways in presence of ; 
continually on the watch 





+ It was one Marechal de Brissac, who, in the sixteenth century, 


, | vation he was quickly joined by all present. 
‘Tum trepidi inter se coennt . eo « 
magnisque vocant clamoribus hostem,’ 


‘«“ Then,” said the landlord, with the utmost calmness, after he had- 


——— | coolly waited till the uproar had sufficiently ceased to allow his words to b> 
during | veard, ‘then, gen lemen, if you won't eat pork, pray order anything else 


the wars of Piedmont, first instituted a body of dragoons, and drew great} you please. Tne truth is, this meat at the present season is conned 80 


advantage from them, 
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great adelicacy here, that I thought | was paying you the highest compli_ 
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ment by giving you a repetition of it. But, as you judge otherwise, I wil- 
lingly bow to your decision.’ 

* When the circumstances of the case came to be explained, it appeared 
that the waiters, who understood little or nothing of the English language, 
meres Se couipuny so constantly harping on pork, pork, pork, had commu- 
nicated to their chieftain the evident tokens of disconteut evinced by his 
guests at the provision he had made for their entertainment; and this un- 
expected intelligence had been the proximate and sole cause of his sudden 
and wrathful appearance among them. But the altered tone of the voice 
of mine host, and his ready compliance with the wishes of his company, 
poe grow | turned the tables, and a hearty laugh ensued, which had a 
good effect on our appetites rather than the contrary. We, therefore, con- 
trived to do ample justice to the subsequent display of dainties which were 
ushered into our presence when the satiety in the article of pork had been 
so yociferously made known, and so good-humouredly remedied. Thus, 
too, fortunately, have ended inany more mighty matters than this war to 
the knife, which so nearly threatened to disturb the harmony of our first 
meal in Sweden’ 

There was another member ofour mess, whose pericranium, if it had been 
duly examined by the phrenologists, would undoubtedly have shown the 
organ of jocularity in truthful ascendancy. Like Matthews, he was so per- 
fect a master of all the contortious into which the human face divine can be 
twisted, that when it suited his pleasure his very looks would set the table 
in a roar. 

‘I got on wonderfully well,’ said he, ‘ with my partner the other evening 
at the Governor’s ball.’ 

‘Why, how was that?’ inquired a brother-officer who was seated opposite 
to him. 

‘My plan,’ replied he, ‘isthis. I cuta slip of paper, abont the width of 
my three fingers, into a length just snflicient to admit of my writing on it 
half a score questions. When this feat is accomplished, my constant practice 
is, before entering the ball-room, to learn them perfectly by heart; and, 
having so done, 1 put them each separately to ail the demoiselles who hon- 
our me with their hand, as my partners in the quadrilles ; and ’tis very seldom 
that this string of queries,—if Lam not put out by mistaking the order in 
which I have penned them, for, in this case, [ am all adrift,—with their re- 

joinders, and the corollaries deduced trom them, don’t furnish me with 
abundance of small-talk till the time arrives when I am in duty bound to sur- 
render my charge into the hands of another cavalier. TI assure you, gentle- 
men, you don’t Caow half the value of having these few interrogatories fairly 
written out on the narrow slip of paper,and fixed in exact order on the tablet 
of your memory.’ 





SCARING A BARBER. 

Poor M., who has since met with a watery grave, was brave as a lion, 
gentle as a lamb, the idol of the ship’s company ; possessing that rare tact, 
the happy art of winning the love and affection of those over whom he 
held a strict, though not stern command. Such was the openness and 
simplicity of his heart, that whatever came uppermost in his mind, whether 
serious or otherwise, must always find its way to the ear of sume ove of his 
companions. 

‘We had been,’ said he at this same after-dinner confab, ‘for more than 
two ne absent on the Halifax station; and on our return to Plymouth, in- 
stead of employing the ship's barber for the cropping of my wig, the length 
of which iad become greater than I considered to be favourable to my per- 
sonal appearance, I resolved to place myself under the hands of some shore- 
going artist in hair. There was at this time dwelling in the most fashionable 
street of Dock a coifteur of no mean celebrity in his profession, but to whose 
history a strange tale was attached. A certain Captain had, some two or 
three years before, taken up his quarters in the immediate vicinity of bis 
establishment; and thinking it would be well to disencumber himself of his 
superfluous locks, had sent for the coiffeur to perform the operation, On 
his arrival, it so happened that the Captain was engaged in his sleeping 
room, which, according to a very usual custom in lodging-honses, was not 
far removed from his sitting apartment. As the doors of both chanced w 
be open, the gallant officer was infinitely surprised at discovering, by the 
reflection of a mirror, that the new-comer, without the least degree of cere- 
mony, was helping himself, by the aid of his fingers, to the contents of a jar 
of guava jelly, which was standing on his breakfast table, but of which, 
though he had recently brought it, among other good things, from the West 
Indies, no record appeared in the entry books of the custom-house. Acting, 
therefore, on the principle that cne good turn deserves another, the Captain 
resolved to have his quid pro quo. Accordingly, aa soon as the coiffeur had 
completely finished with his head, he asked him, as if it were a question 
naturally arising from some points in their previous conversation, whether 
by any chance Le happened to know what would be likely to serve most 
effectually for the poison of rats; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ my ship is so pestered with 
these gentry, that I have been strongly recommended to uso jellies as an al- 
lurement for them, and have, in consequence, had the jar which you seo ap- 


| on the table strongly impreguated with arsenic,in the hope that it may prove 


the means ef ridding the ship of such a nuisance.’ 

‘The visage of the coifleur became deadly pale at this unexpected dis- 
closure; yet he contrived, in a faltering voice, to respond in the negative, 
and, with a trembling hand, hastily depositing the implen.ents of his profes- 
sion ina neat kerchiet,left the room abruptly, without utteringa monvsyllable 
hy way of taking his leave. 

‘The matter, however derogatory to his own dignity, was too grave a one 
to be kept within the secrets of bis own breast. As soon, therefore, as he 
found himself sately within the precincts of his home, he revealed the cir- 
cumstances of his afflicting case to his cara sposa, who nearly fainted away 
at the recital of her husband’s narrative. But as his imaginary pains in- 
creased, so was the strength of her nerves restored. When her master 
was in the full flow of health and spirits, the amiability of her charac- 
ter was said to be not urfrequently thrown into the shade by that way- 
ward quality, ycleped woman's will. But now she fully verified the say- 
ing of the bard : 

‘OQ woman, in our hours of ease, 
inconstant, vain, aid hurd to please. 
When sickness sad obscures the brow, 
A ininistering angel thou! 

‘ Hurrying to his bed her lord and master, writhing under an agony of 
ain, according to his own lamentable avowal, she busied herself in apply- 

ing warm flannels to those portions of his frame where she thought the 
would prove most serviceable, and despatched the dirtily-dressed abi ail, 
who, under the strict eye of her mistress, had the sole manageinent of the 
hairdresser’s domestic economy, in search of a son of Asculapius. On the 
arrival of this gentleman, he atieeed the medicines usnally prescribed 
in cases of poison, which had the desired etfect of completely clearing the 
sick man’s stomach of everything in the shape of eatables which had found 
a lodgement therein; and the patient, soothed by the firin assurances of his 
medical adviser, that his case was by no means a hopeless one, lay iu an ex- 
hausted and quiescent state during the next rained ‘ao hours 

‘Inthe meanwhile, the gallant Captain having learned, by some secret 
intelligence which has never yet been clearly elucidated, that his plan had 
succeeded according to his fondest wishes, caused it to be made known to 
the luckless sufferer, that he had, by a piece of great good fortune, discover- 
ed that the hapless jar, into which bis fingers had intruded themselves, was 
not the one with whose contents the arsenic had been mingled. It reqnires 
uo great effort of the imagination to infer that this announcement acted like 
a sudden charm—all pain was forgotten, and health svon spread her balmy 
wings over the physiognomy of the coiffeur, whose brush, comb, and scis- 
sors were speedily at work again with as greata degree of nimbleness and 
dexterity as ever 

‘Now, though the wax busts, more beautiful than those of nature, casting 
their blushing looks on me,’ continued M., ‘as I passed by this artist’sshop 
window, brought to my recollection all the particulars of the above event- 
ful history, yet, for the life of me, T could not prevail on myself to apply to 
any other operator in hair but this very individual ; and what was more, af- 
ter I had seated myself in his little back-room, and before he hac half-finish- 
ed ridding my head of its incumbrances, | must needs ask him whether he 
had any poison for rats. He immediately, and with a surprisingly sudden 
change of voice from that silver tone which the geutry of his profession 
usually adopt in their intercourse with their customers, replied with an ap- 
palling gruffiess, “‘ What, Sir, do you mean by that?” But thongh he ap- 
peared by this token to put a bold face on the matter, the equilibrium of his 
temper was evidently, and to me feelingly, destroyed ; for I perceived that 
the hand in which he held his open-toothed comb trembled alarmingly ; 
and the points of the scissors, which occupied his other, came in such sharp 
contact with the skin, instead of the hair, of my pericraninm, that, in dread 
of further consequences, I burst the strings of the napkin which environed 
my throat, threw down my shilling, and, seizing my hat, beat iny retreat in 
double-quick time by the shop door, to the utter amazement of the coiffeur’s 
wife, who was standing at the counter in the hope that, by her syren notes, 
she might beguile me to become the purchaser of some of the gewgaws 
w hich bedecked its surface. 

THE GENERAL LOVER. 

Neither need the members of our ness, who were curious in such matters, 
after the example of the heroine in one of Sir Walter Scott’s pocis, go ‘to 
the mountains to heara love tale ;’ foa among our umaber was one who had 
aready supply of such commodities for the edification of ai! the uninitiate- 
i or sa vagaries. S. was a man of asiogular tenacity of me.n ry, of 





considerable reading, the results of which he had well digested and trea 
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sared up in his memory; and, moreover, was blessed with such a continual 


flow of spirits, that it was by no means an uncommon occurrence with him 
to set the table ina roar. He had his foibles, as other great men have 
and among these must be reckoned his invariable practice of fulling in love 
at every port the ship entered. Yet, strange to say, he still remained in a 
state of single blessedness, though some of his escapes, from what ure face- 
tiously called the trammels of matrimony, were truly marvellous. 

‘We were once lying in Barnpool,’ began 8. after a hem or two by way 
of drawing attention to his forthcoming tale, ‘ when I became desperately 
smitten with the charms ofa Devonshire beauty, and long mourved in se- 
cret at my waat of courage to disclose to the fair one the deep wound she 
had inflicted on my heart. 


‘ At length, not finding any means for flying, 
Switcht, and spurr’d on with desp’rate fear of dying, 


I resolved, after many an inward struggle, to throw aside this foolish weak - 
ness, and to learn my destiny from her own lips; and as the very next day 
we were tojoin a pic-nic party in the grounds of Mount Edgeuinbe, I de- 
cided on availing myself of so fair an opportunity of popping the question. 
For this purpose, ou the following morning, when the merry group assem- 
bled, I led the lady, as it were perfectly unwittingly, to the summit of a 
hill, when the cabualistic words usually employed in ne declarations 
were already in my mouth, nay, in their hesitating course, had even reached 
the edge of my lips, when to my horror I perceived the blue-peter flymg at 
the mast-head of the frigate below us; and before I could recover myselt 
from the shock, the echoing roar of the gun fired from her, as a signal for 
every one to repuir on board, thrilled through my ears. I stood erect for 
a moment mute with anger and astonishment, then, 
‘O the fickle state of lovers! 

so far forgetting myself as not to say one farewell to my charmer, rushed 
headlong down the steep, threw myself into a boat which chanced to be 
going off to the ship, and fortunately, at least for my own peace of mind, 
when once emburked, found in my own case that | could add one more 
verification to the trite old proverb, that ‘Salt water is a cure for lov — 

He gave us also another sample of the potent sway which the blind god 
held over him, and the ludicrously lamentable catastrophe which terminated 
this new freak. Tho lady, whose graces next made him her cuptive, resid- 
ed with her mother in a pretty cottage orné, ‘ bosomed high in tufted trees,’ 
in the vicinity of Bochester. He hud long felt bis thraldom, but his difhi- 
dence had hitherto restrained him from ascertaining whether his answer 
would be aye or nay. One fine morning he awoke in excellent spirits, and 
with high resolves floating in his mind. This was to be the critical day 
which should seal his doom for ever. He therefore gave his servant boy 
the most positive injunctions, that he should spare no pains to impart to his 
boots the most brilliant lustre that could be elfected by the judicious appli- 
cation to them of the liquid jet of Messrs. Day and Martin; and, that the ur 
chin might have no excuse to plead for the non-performance of this his mas- 
ter’s high behest, he opened a fresh bottle of the precious lustre on this 
momentous occasion. When the arrangement of his toilet was finished, to 
she tolerable satisfaction of his own mind, in order that nothing might be 
omitted which would tend to render his personal appearance irresistibly 
fascinating, he took a final survey of his figure in the mirror ; at least a sur- 
vey of such a fraction of his propria persona as the compass of his dressing- 
case looking-glass would allow him to do; for his cabin would not easily 
adit of a Eagercland vitreous plate than this: and thus, ‘drest in all his 
best,’ he sallied forth, 

‘ New rigged, and bound upon a new adventure.’ 


It was in the very heart of the merry mouth of May, when not only do the 
birds carol gaily, but everybody seems also desirous of setting off to the best 
advantage the exterior of their mansions, by renovating their looks with a 
coat of white or some other coloured wash. And so it fell out, that by the 
ruthless decree of fate, the residence which sheltered the head of our hero's 
cynosure, was at this time undergoing the cleansing operation. But the lov- 
er entered the trim garden which surrounded the fairy retreat, blind to 
everything that was passing around him, and was boldly entering the trellis- 
ed alcove which protected the door of the manse, without perceiving that 
its interior was already in the occupation of another tenant, in the shape of 
a badigeonneur, who, at the critical nick of time at which the enaimoured 
swain was crossing the threshold, had filled his huge brush from a pail of 
whitewash, and gave the first dab from this newly-replenished implement 
of his trade in such an untoward direction that, instead of reaching its intend- 
ed destination, the dingy wall of the poreh, the copious stream fell full inthe 
face and front of the astonished lover, leaving him in such a motley condition 
us may be well conceived, though it defies description. 

In this woeiul plight, his eyes agonized with pain from having received a 

large portion of the cruel mason’s milk-white liquid, he thought it most fit- 
ting not to —_ any longer, if, indeed, his torture allowed hun the power 
of thought; and, therefore, without more ado, he took to his heels most lus- 
tily, under the additional mortification of suspecting, from the sound of a fe- 
male’s laugh, which he remembered to have heard when his calamity fell 
apon him, that his mistress bad beheld bis forlorn condition from the lattice 
of her one-storied boudoir; nor did he slacken his pace tll he reached a pool 
of water, whose qualities would have been vastly improved by the percola- 
tion of 4 patent filtering machine; but as there was neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for attending to such scrupulous niceties, he made his ablutions in the 
best way he could and then slank quietly off to the ship. Not even a hint 
of this untoward event reached the ears of his messmates till they had crose- 
ed the Adantic, when he broached it to them for the first time at the entrance 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


NELSON AT HOME. 


‘ My father was the incumbent of a tolerable country rectory, and having 
a numerous family, it was no easy task to devise how to push us all forward 
im the world. My fate, however, was soon decided, and the sea was fixed 
onas the arena on which I was to play my part. Some kind friends would 
have it, that it was owing to my being the greatest blockhead among the 
party, that ny destiny was so quickly sealed, a conclusion which, perhaps, 
might have some share of justice on its side, though | cannot altogether as- 

sent to its truth. Whatever talents, however, 1 might be gifted with, they 
were certainly not those best adapted for learning Latin and Greek ; these 
dead languages were a mystery [ could never fathom, though every care 
was taken to instil them into me. Neither did my genius seem to incline 
much to ‘mathematic truths,’ for the simple Rule of Three always addled my 
brain, and Fractions went nigh to drive me mad. But there are two or 
three points connected with the school at which I was placed, and where, 
also, Nelson received the rudiments of his education, which have fixed them- 
selves inevitably upon my mind. 

‘In one corner of the school-room, there was a large nail driven into the 
wall, at the height of about six feet from the floor, and which was regarded 
with akind of superstitious fear, inasmuch as it was the identical one on 
which, in some juvenile freak, the brother of the future hero had essayed to 
hang himself, and what was intended merely asa bold boyish jest, had very 
nearly terminated in a fatal reality. One corner, also, of our play-ground 
went by the name of ‘ Nelson's corner,’ which was sure to be painted out to 
every new comer before he had joined the establishment half an hour. Here 
it was that the embryo Admiral, after his companions hud either quailed or 
failed in the attempt, contrived to scale the wall, on a predatory excursion 
into a neighbouring orchard, a feat which he accomplished at almost as great 
arisk of life and limb, as when he afterwards ventured among the icebergs 
40 quest of'a bear’s-skin for his respected father. 

‘The old man, too, who supplied us with gingerbread and sugarplums, 
had availed himself of the advantage that the knowledge of the sweet, which 
was the favourite of his Lordship in his juvenile days, conferred upon him ; 
for when the hero’s name had become enrolled in the annals of Fame, the 
circumstance of his former partiality returned so vividly to the cake-vender’s 
imagination, that he bent his whole attention to recollect the ingredients of 
Which this sweet was composed, and so true to him was his memory, that the 
result of his lucubrations ended in the reproduction of the very same article, 
Which henceforth appeared under the appellation of ‘ Nelson’s balls ;’ and 
48 he took occasion, whenever he deemed it a matter of expediency, not 
only to dwell on the high merits of this deft mixture of sugar, treacle, et alia 
ejusdem generis, but also to expiate largely on the reasons which, from per- 
sonal kuowledge, had induced him to assign such an appellation to this por- 
ton of his stock in trade, the salo of it was attended with no inconsiderable 
benefit to his purse. 

‘I may also claim some little acquaintance with what may be termed the 
Sedge history of the departed hero. Au aunt of mine, a widow lady, with 

er two boys, resided at Burnham Market, in the house adjoining that to 
which the father of Nelson retired, when either age or infirmities prevented 
him from takiug a very active part in the duties of his rectory, which was 
that of one of the six other hamlets in the county of Norfolk rejoicing in the 
same name, the naine of Burnham. When on half-pay, the then Capt. Nel- 
ae spent some time with his aged parent, and an intimacy thus sprung up 
mat = _ neighbours, so that the Captain was in the habit every 
the = t ap paying my relation a visit, and chatting over the news of 
epeuliiir besnd ob dee adroit use of a trifling ‘bit o’ siller,’ he also 
the ae ~ } ~ y terms imaginable with the young gentlemen ; 

the ville gle A. - “¢" was occupied by the two families, and among 
then Co y ‘ loom” Wh. ~ wW2s no more punctual or attentive auditor 
on ph ot n. | om at his devotions, he appeared perfectly absorbed ; 

ental noe ui the church no trifling inconvenience, seemed to di- 





vert his thoughts from the channel of piety and holiness. His sitting-pos- 
ture wus somewhatsi.gvlar. ‘To the day of her death, my aunt had suspend- 
ed in her diniug-room a full-length print of the hero, in which, as may still 
be receguized in the published engravings representing him, the legs are 
considerably beyond the proportion whic these inembers ought to bear in 
point of sy;umetry to the rest of the body’sframe. This peculturity the lady 
insisted was strictly correct, and was forcibly impressed on her mind by the 
mode in which the Captain constantly sat during the sermon; he crossed 
the right leg over the left, and then adjusting the inner part of the foot of 
the former against the portion of the left leg me above the ancle joint, re- 
mained in this sitting-posture during the whole of the discourse. 

‘This his regularity of attendances at the church, and the devotion which 
he evinced when thus present in the house of God, were subjects of no 
little astonishment to the simple folks of the hamlet and its neighbour, who, 
in those days, were marvellously perplexed as to how to reconcile them- 
selves to the idea, that a sea-officer could be, at one and the same time, brave 
as a lion, gentle as a lamb. 

‘ These particulars, fixed in my memory by the repeated relation of one 
so nearly connected with me, may add yet another proof, if, indeed, further 
proof be required, that the hero of a hundred and twenty fights, the great 
aud daring Nelson, though he had his weak points—and who among us can 
clain to perfeciion 7—~had also an exemplary, an awfully-deep, conviction 
of the responsibility he owed to Him whose pleasure it was to award the 
triumph of victory to his energy and prowess, who is Lord of that raging 
element on whose waves he gained a deathless renown, and to whom even 
the winds and the seas yield obedience. 

The current of naval men’s thoughts will naturally, and advantageously, 
too, set towards subjects more immediately connected with the details and 
intricacies of the profession; but I imagine that the above string of collo- 
quies wili tend to show, among its other clucidatory inatter, that every rule 
has its exception, and, therefore, however much we may be inclined to ac- 
quiesce in ‘wise saws,’ pithy instances, and ancient apophthegins, we are 
justified apparently, iu saying, that some hesitation must be made to the dic- 
tum of the old Roman author, when, among his catalogue of the topics of 
discourse peculiar to the different classes of us poor mortals, and constantly, 
according to his authority, agreeing with their several trades, callings, and 
conditions, he tells us, ‘ nauta narrat de ventis.’ 

But whatever tinge of peculiarity may attach to our conversation afloat, 
we certainly cannot be aceused of obtruding into it a pedantic termino- 
logy. In the debateable controversies which arise among us, we take no 
heed of the gibberish of the schoolmen, when they endeavour, in a myste- 
rious jargon, to distinguish between the subjective and po pat rectitude 
of action; in clearer language, between the province of conscience and 
reason—between what is well meant, and what is well done. And vet, 
though not gifted with the schoolmen’s acumen in the splitting of words, if 
specitic definitions be required, I know of none announced in clearer lan- 
guage than some of those which have issued from the lips of the blue-jack- 
ets, to whose ears, nevertheless, the names of those masters in the dialectic 
science, Aristotle, Locke, and Bacon, are utter strangers. In ancient times, 
it is well known how diflicult a matter it was to detine the generic term— 
man, in a way which should prove satisfactory to the whole tribe of these 
touchy beings; he was an animal rationale at one time, then a biped ani- 
mul without feathers, together with a dozen other equally discriminat- 
ing attributes; but still none gave universal satisfaction, though a world of 
palus was expended on the vexata quastio. Soin this our age, the term 
gentleman, has opened a wide field for the sticklers for ancestral honours.— 
Yet poor Jack, methinks, has hit upon its definition with a singular felicity ; 
at least, if it be admitted to be a lawfully-ccrrent one, many a man may be 
equally surprised to find he has a right to class himself in the category of this 
grade of society, as was Moliere’s worthy when he learned for the first time, 
that it Was prose he had been talking all his life-long since he quitted his 
mother’s apron-string. 

Thomas Quid, the boatswain’s mate, and Timcthy Twist, the hard featur- 
ed cuptain of the forecastle—such were these gentry’s names, as they were 
found enrolled on the ship's niuster-book—were beguiling the fag-end of 
a dinner-hour, over the galley-fire, by extracting from arazeed yard of clay 
curling fumes, whose graceful orbs, ascending in many a sportive shape, 
were lost among the beams of the frigate’s main-deck. The sedative effects 
produced by the pure Virginian weed compressed into the bowls of their 
respective tobacco-pipes, which had long since exchanged their pristine 
whiteness for an ebon hue, appeared to have wrapped these worthies for 
soine while in a vastly-portentous silence, but which was at length brok- 
en by the Boatswain's Mate, with a gruff voice, inquiring of his com- 
panion,— 

*L say,’ said Thomas Quid, ‘ Tim, do you know Jack Roper?’ 

‘1 knows him well,’ quoth Timothy Twist; ‘I seed him t'other day at 
Portsmouth ;’ meaning by the term ‘tother day,’ some two years and a half 
since ; for whether the interval of his absence from old England be one day 
or ten years, whenever reterence is made to any occurrence which happen- 
ed to him during bis last sojourn in his native land, the seaman always claims 
the privQege of thus synchronizing events. ‘ 

‘1 knows him well,’ quoth the hard-featured captain of the forecastle ; 
und, after a short pause, added, ‘ He’s quite a gemman now.’ 

‘A gemman!’ replied Quid, evidently with uo little degree of surprise at 
such an announcement; ‘ How know ye that he’s a gemman?’ 

‘I knows it well,’ answered his companion, * for he wears a long coat, 
and carries a watch in his pocket, and if that don’t make a gemman, then | 
don’t know what does.’ 

This inference, on Thomas Quid’s confession, was conclusive, and beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Here the bell struck two, and the ship’s company having been reported 
by the sentry to have had their time, the conclave was accordingly broken 
up: and from this lucid definition of the abbreviated term for a gentleman, 
an extraordinary accession of credit for discernment henceforwaid accrued 
to the rough-spun Timothy Twist. 

Thus our colloquial energies may at ieast lay claim to variety, though 
there may not be in them that brilliancy which distinguished the discourse 


| of Rivarol, Champfort, and Champcenetz, that dazzling triumvirate of Pa: 


risian wits, who were competitors for culloquial fame, when sparkling 
thoughts, bright effusions, and liveliness of repartee, constituted primary 
claims to social admiration ; and never, truly, did the French metropolis 
shine in nimore vivid splendour of conversational talent than at that period. 
We English, too, could produce our Chesterfields. our Selwyns, our Sheri- 
dans, and Currans, of traditionary celebrity in that evanescent exertion of 
talent; all, however, eclipsed in native powers by Johnson, or, at least, not 
so fortunate in transmitted fame, ‘carent quia vate sacro.’ But in our fe- 
male circles, we are scarcely enabled, I apprehend, to oppose any successful 
rivals to the Dudeffants, the Geoffrins, or Mademoiselle l'Espinasse, and far 
less to Madame de Staél and Sophie Arnaud ; to the polished point of the 
one, or the keen allusions, and apt, though too often unfeminine, vivacity of 
the other The Revolution eventually acted on these reunions, or ‘ bureaux 
d’esprit,’ as they are termed, with equal influence, suspensive or mortal, as 
on all existing institutions. 

And such was the influence soon to be exercised on our good ship and 
her gallant crew by the fiat of their Lordships at the Admiralty. The tri- 
ennial period of our absence from the English shores would shortly expire, 
and we begen with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret to look forward 
~ the eventful paying-otf-day, which should scatter us to the four winds of 

oaven. 


—— 


NOTES ON AN OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA 
TO ENGLAND, BY WAY OF SPAIN, IN THE SUMMER OF 444, 
BY CAPTAIN J. G. GAITSKELL, BENGAL ARMY. 

In giving publicity to a few scattered notes of an overland journey from 
India, I do so in the hope that travellers may be induced to deviate from the 
direct und ordinary route. 

Those who are obliged to visit their native land in search of health, doubt- 
less would benefit much by change of air and scenery; others, again, 
would refresh their memory in passing over such classic and sacred ground ; 
and the time required for visiting these interesting lands is not longer 
— if they had gone the monotonous route round the Cape of Good 

ope. 

It is not my intention to weary the reader with an account of the passage 
from Bombay to Suez, as that route is by this time 6o familiar to most; suf- 
fice it to say, L left Bombay harbour on the morning of the 20th of June last. 
and after a boisterous run against the southwest monsoon, the Honourable 
Company's steam-frigate Ackbar, on the morning of the 2d of July, round- 
ed Cape Gnardafai (where the Memnon was wrecked in 1843.) From 
thence to Suez the sea was so smooth as to resemble a lake. Having arrived 
at Suez, on the 14th we proceeded to cross the desert, which we accom- 
plished most comfortably in vans drawn by four borses. 

We reached Cairo on ‘the 15th, and started again ou the 18th, and landed 
at Alexandria on the 19th. 

On the 21st of July we left Egypt in the Lady Mary Wood, without hav- 
ing disturbed the monumeuts of the Pharaohs, and after a smooth and calm 
run of four days, arrived at Malta on the night of the 25th, which was truly 
a magnificent one, and one ever to be remembered. There was a stillness 
in the sea which caused hardly a ripple, the waves broke against the rock 





as scarcely to produce a murmur, and the moon was rising above the hort- 


zou in a cloudless sky, which faintly lit up the grand, imposing, and strong 
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features of the fortifications, which, as we passed, opened on every side; 
whilst lights twinkled here and there from the houses on the heights, repre- 
senting terrestriil stars. It was a sight, we all acknow the most 
lovely we had ever witnessed ; and on the next day Colonel A., Mr. S., an 
Oxonian (recently frm the Wniversity), and myself went into quarantine 
quarters, and, curious to say, we manaed to puss the time more pleasantly 
than we could possibly anticipate. We were allowed books from Muir's libra- 
ry.our rooms were good, and the verandah overlooked the harbour, which 
atforded us amusement in looking at the vessels as they came in and out, a» 
they passed close under our windows. We were also at liberty to take a 


swim in the morning, and in the evening a boat to sail and .row tin the 
harbour, attended of course by the ‘wuardiane.’ We had eve comfort 
during our time of durance, aud a good servant ench. - There is attach- 


ed tcthe Lazaretto a‘ ‘Trattoria,’ or, in common parlance, a cook’s ——— 
whence they used, when it pleased them, to seud us excellent di 
tiffins, and breakfasts ; but notwithstanding all this, 1 certainly welomed 
the dawning of the morning of the 13th of Augusi, the day on which we 
were set free. 

After seeing the lions of Malta, and the arsenal, where is still seen the ar- 
mour which the chivalrous knights used in war, we placed ourselves the 
following evening on board the Francisco Primo steataer, and the next 
morning we were merrily ploughing the smooth uuruffled sea, at arate of 
some eight knots an hour, ciose to the coast of Sicily, and breakfasted at Sy- 
racuse, Where we remained long enough to visit the cave called the ‘ Lar 
of Dionysius ;’ the Theatre, one half of which is in Acradina, the other halt 
in Neopolis ; likewise the tomb of Archimedes and Leoz; also the ruins of 
the Temple of Ceres, in Ortygia. We had also time to visit three of the 
five divisions of the ancient town, which contains inost of the interesting re- 
mains. We then sailed on to Catania, a beautiful niodern town ; from thence 
to Messina, passing the awful Etna, the brow of which frowned angrily up- 
on us, and seemed by its paleness and quietude to meditate some terrible 
outbreak. Messina cannot boast of much besides its beautiful and extensive 
view from Telegraph Point, which is indeed a splendid panorama, having 
on one side Palermo, and on the other the Island of Stromboli, with its vol- 
cano emitting vast bodies of smoke; from thence we sailed through the 
Straits, and passed the dreaded Scylla and dangerous Charybdis, and then 
neared the Calabrian coast, and called at Tropeum and Pozzo; at the latter 
of these places Murat was shot. 

To-day, for the first time, we drew rations from the King of the Two Si- 
cilies (a8 it is supposed His Majesty has an interest in the Steam Company ;) 
for itis so arranged that, when possible, all the steamers arrive at some 
place about meal-time, when the passengers are obliged to go on shore for 
provision. We passed the Island of Capri, of Tiberian memory, and enter- 
ed the Bay of Naples, which opened upon our view in all its graudeur; we 
had Vesuvius in the distance, as if it intended ere long to commit some 
dreadful ravage; but the smiling white houses on its base, and pretty gur- 
dens with their festooned vines, and inhabitants, all appeared happy, cou- 
tented, and careless as to when the awful day might arrive. On the even- 
ing of the 18th we entered the harbour, and remuined at Naples sufficiently 
long to tread and ramble over the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompei, a 
ground of which every inch is sacred and every stone hallowed from by-gone 
associations. We also visited the galleries of sculpture and paintings, whieh 
are of great value, where is to be admired the softest shade of a Rembranit, 
the savage wildness of Salvator Rosa, the historic splendour of Titian, and 
the smiling landscape of Claude Lorrain; not forgetting the Opera, the 
music of which was beautiful and soft, quite in character with the mildness 
and manner of the Italians. On the 23d we bid adieu to that beauteous land, 
und proceeded to Leghorn, and had time to visit Pisa, and its leaning tower 
aud sublime cathedral. Having returned by railroad, | was enabled to leave 
by the same steamer for Genoa. 

This mode of travelling is most agreeable; you keep quite close to land 
the whole distance, and are enabled to gaze on the highlands and lowlands 
us they pass in review before you; add to this, we always breakfasted and 
dined on deck, so that we did not lose a single point of interest’ We sighted 
the beautifully situated Nice, and the next day arrived at Marseilles. Un 
the Ist of September we left, and after a run of four and twenty hours, found 
ourselves in the Bay of Barcelona, the first Spanish town. Here not many 
wear the costume, though in the evening, on the ‘ Rambla,’ the grand walk, 
some few ladies appeared with the mantilla. This town has little to boast 
of, except the revolutionary and turbulent spirit of the inhabitants. The next 
day we left, and during the night we had for many hours heavy rain, accom 
meen with wind, lightuing, and loud peals of thunder, and arrived at Va- 
encia in the morning. 

This town is situated in the midst of mulberry, orange, lemon, and palm 
trees, and the richness of cultivation on every side is quite delightful. Its 
bridges, churches, und inhabitants are worth seeing. and the view from the 
cathedral tower is extensive and grand. From thence we passed on, and 
remained a day at Alicant and Carthagena, both ey ey towns on account 
of associations, which are apt to steal upon one; from thence to Almeira, 
the far-famed port out of which the pirates, once the terror of these seas. 
used to issue. There appeared still a lurking kind of daring spirit, which 
flashed in the eyes of the boatmen as they took us on sliore. From thenee 
we sailed on, and soon made the snowy heights of Sierra Nevada, and thea 
neared the port of Malaga, and dropped anchor in the bay, where once the 
beautiful fleet of Ferdinand and Isabella rode so majestically before the cas- 
tle, whick is now a mere crumbling ruin Strange recollections began to 
crowd upon my memory on beholding it. It was herethat the brave Moors 
defended themselves with such valour, until the garrison was obliged to 
surrender, being reduced by famine, preferring captivity and slavery to see- 
ing all that was dear to them die of hunger and thirst. After remaining 
here one day, during which time we made arrangements for starting for 
Granada, and on the night of the 9th September six of us rode out of the 
town, attended by two muleteers, Manuel Alvarez, and his companion, and 
after a ride of eight hours, arrived at Valez Malaga, a town renow for 
having made a most vigorous stand against the victorious arms of Ferdinand, 
and before whose walls that monarch was nearly being cut down in conse- 
quence of not being able to draw his sword in the hottest of the engage- 
ment. 

We rested for a few hours, and then mounted our Andalusian steeds; and 
after along and tedious ride, with nothing of interest to break the monotony 
of the waste, we arrived late at night at Alhama, and put up for the first time 
ata Spanish Venta, alow public-house. On alighting at the door, thers 
was no one to welcome us, but we were obliged to grope our way mto the 
stable the best way we could, and at last found ourselves in the only room 
in the house, which serves as the kitchen, where the traveller, his dog, cat, 
and muleteer, are eating, drinking, smoking and sleeping. After waiting 
two hours, they brought us in a wooden bowl a stewed something, swim- 
ming iv garlic, saffrou, and bad oil. Hungry aa I was, I contented myself 
with a piece ofdry bread and a glass of water, called for a mattrass, which 
was placed on the ground, and after rolling myself in my cloak, soon fell 
asleep. The following morning we arose and descending into the court- 
yard, performed our ablutions in a large cistern, that serves in the two-fold 
capacity of horse trough and washing basin to the establishment. We then 
mounted, and passed over the hill called “E] ultimo inspiro del Moro,” ccle- 
brated as being the spot where the unfortunate but — Boabdil, with 
teurs in his eyes, took his last fond farewell of his birth-place and his king- 
dom. 

Was it possible to behold the red towers of the Alhambra without some 
feclings of interest, near akin to such as I once experienced in passing over 
the field of Marathon ?—for it was here the last Moorish King made his stand, 
when every inch of ground was closely contested. Aud from the rampart 
walls of Granada, mothers breathlessly gazed upon the valorous deeds o 
their sons—wives upon their husbands—sisters _— brothers—sweethearta, 
with tears in their eyes, upon their lovers—while children urged on their 

arents to keep them from a state of bondage and slavery, which was heard 

y the Christian soldiers with a scoff and scorn of derision, which only ani- 
mated the veteran Spaniards at every fresh encounter with renewed cour- 
age and zeal to try and outvie the Moors with the prowess of their daring 
deeds. 

We arrived at yf mp over which is placed the arms of Granada (s 
pomegranate splitin the centre); after passing through the gateway, you ap 
proach the Alhambra through a stately and well matured avenue of trees ; 
and from the Vermilion Tower the view is grand and sublime; on the one 
side is the Sierra Nevada, and in the valley are seen the almond, lemon, 
olive, and fig trees, and the silver thread of the River Xenil meandering on 
one side, and on the other that of the River Daro. 

I cannot expect to succeed in so difficult a task as to describe the beauties 
ofthe Alhambra. ‘To understand it, you mustsee it; to see it, you must ad- 
mire it; to admire it, you must feel the utmost wonder and astonishment.-— 
It is truly incredible to look upon its richness and its splendour, its palaces, 
and towers, its groves and fountains. 

This, in time gone by, was the cradle of chivalry and heroiam, the abiding 
place of civilization and refinement. But what is it now ?—the stranger 
treads its marble courts, but its fountains have ceased to play; he beholds 
the citadel and embattlements, but no din of arms is heard, no challeng ing 
sentinel is at his post—the steady step of the night guard going its rounds is 
no longer heard ; he looks at the gilded cornices and fretted roofs, but the 
residence of royalty is not here ; he passes through ite gardens of orangeries, 
pome tes, and myrtle trees, but the dark-eyed Princess no longer inhales 
their fragrance. ‘ 

It was here I met with one of those pleasing adventures which make 
a travoller’s life so delightful. 
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We did not leave Granada until we had witnessed a sham bull-fight, called 
“Toro embolado” —bulls with bells on their horns—and on the 16th of Sep- 
tember we left the city of enchantment for Malaga, passing Santa Fé, a town 
built in commemoration of a fire, which destroyed the Christian camp. It 
was here that Isabella called back Columbus, and granted him permission 
to go or the search which led to the se ny of America. At ten o'clock 
we reached Loja; from thence to Malaga the road is a very pretty one, 
passing tl rough vineyards, whilst every here and there grows a small group 
of cork trees. When at Malaga, we took up our quarters at Madame La 
Dange’s hotel, where we experienced every comfort, attention, cleanliness, 
and hospitality; our expenses there, everything included, cost us only a 
dollar (four shillings and two-pence English money) per diem. On the 
evening of the 19th, we went on board the Dolphin, a small Spanish steam- 
er, that voyages between this and Gibraltar ; the passengers were indeed a 
aay set, mostly peasants, in their costume, who, when tired of telling sto- 
ries, laugl.ing, and jesting, took their turn in singing pretty ballads, accom 
panying themselves at the same time on the guitar, the which weat the round 
of the company more than once; it was a most animated scene, and the 
next we arrived at Gibraltar, after viewing the various and wonderful 
excavations that run through the Rock, on two sides of which embrasures 
are cut and cannon pointed, so as to command the Isthmus and shipping, 
both inside and outside of the Peninsula, whilst the artillerymen working 
the guns are perfectly safe. 

On the 22nd, we took our passage in the English steamer, Liverpool, and 
after passing the Pillars of Hercules on one side, and Tariffa on the other, we 
arrived the next morning, after a run of fourteen hours, at the pretty ana 
clean town of Cadiz. 

All readers and lovers of Horace will remember the praises be bestows on 
the beauty ofits females and the excellency of its wines ; and truly we found 
it so, as, during our sojourn there, we could but admire graceful forms, re- 
gular features, expressive eyes, and the mysterious black veil, the well- 
turned ancle, with its neatly-sandaled stocking, and light, yet firm step, alt 
which could not fail to attract the passer by. 

The following morning, we were on board the Trajano, and steamed up 
the far-famed Guadalquivir. The scenery is not picturesque, yet, with the 
fictitious aid of memory of olden time, which ianadeen avdawakens a train of 
the most varied and interesting associations, one is fully occupied in realizing 
the past, until my mind was diverted by viewing the banks on each side, 
which, bordered by magnificent groves of orange and lemon trees, give 
a ove indication of our near approach to Seville, the birth-place of Mu- 

rillo. 

The Cathedral and Alcaza, or palace of the Moorish kings, is a fine speci- 
men of Moorish architecture ; the town, gardens, and public walks, are pret- 
tily laid out; in the latter, of an evening, are assembled in happy groups the 
dark-eyed and graceful beauties of Seville, whose demeanour, style of man- 
ner, and dress, with the handsome mantilla, with its weli-embroidered fringe 
hanging from a small head, and resting on a breast, which, beneath its dra- 
pery, rather indicates than — its perfection, show at once, or, | may 
say, but too plainly bespeak, its Arab origin; some few, perhaps, descen- 
dants of the slaves who were taken prisoners at the siege of Malaga, or 
at the conquest of Granada, and sent by Ferdinand and [sabella to this 
town. 

In more sequestered parts of the delightfully-cool walks, ‘delicacias,’ or 
delicious, situated, and even washed, by the waters of the Guadalquivir, is 
seen reclining in the shade of the weeping-willow the good-looking An- 
dalusian, with his fanciful coloured jacket, his crimson sash, his tasseled hat, 
his partly-opened gaiter, his guitar and his sweetheurt, careless and thought- 
Jess ofthe morrow. 

After enjoying ourselves much for six days, we started by the diligence to 
Cordova. There is little to interest the traveller en route, excepting now 
and then passiag old Roman walls, or some Moorish tumble-down castle, 
where the spider weaves his web, and the owl stands sentinel upon the 
broken and crumbling columns. 

Here I must digress a little to expluin the mode of travelling by public 
conveyances in Spain; itis, in my opinion, much less fatiguing than in any 
other country through which I happen to have travelled. The diligences 
are roomy and comfortable, and the arrangements for punctuality of starting 
and arriving, &c., are most excellent. Upon reaching the different ventas, 
where the Thigeace stopt from seven in the evening until twelve o'clock, at 
night, thc y appear to study, and even anticipate, the wants and wishes of 
the passeugers, by having ready basins of water to wash with, clean towels, 
and well-aired beds. 

The prices are fixed for dinner, bed, and breakfast, so that no imposition 
can exist. The roads are very good, and the rate of travelling about seven 
to eight miles anhour. There is little fear if you travel by the Sociedad 
di Diligencias Peninsulares, of being robbed, as a supposed (though they 
will not confess it) that they have some understanding with tlie chiefs of the 
different banditti ; at the same time, it is advisable to take as little baggage 








as possible, the carriage of which is very expensive. 

SSoning dawned just as we: passed over the old Bridge of Cordova. 
The entrance into the cathedral, with its numerous Moorish arches, its 
Arabic inscriptions, its thousand and odd columns, bring rapidly before the 
vivid imagination the three eras of Rome, Mahomet, and ot Christianity.— 
It is, as a well-known authority says, a noble and magnificent mixture 
of massive architecture ; is well calculated to excite feelings of awe and 
veneration. ‘ 

From thence we passed over the well-known Sierra Morena, notorious 
for its lawless banditti, robbery, and murder, traces of which you see through 
the number of crosses by the way side ; but now they seldom trouble the 
traveller. It is here you have the last glance, and must bid adieu to sweet 
Andalusia, the region of romance, beauty, and enchantment, and enter the 
celebrated plains of La Mancha, where to this day, the customs and manners 
described by Cervantes, to a considerable extent, prevail, and where some 
of the peasants talk of Don Quixote and Sancho. At Val de Penas (Valley 
of Rocks,) where the diligence remained one evening, after dinner, the 
landlady sent for a couple of guitars, and, with her sons and daughters, 
danced boleros and fandangos until the guard summoned us to take our 
places. 

After passing Aranjuez, the approach to Madrid, for the last few miles, is 
througha sterile, barren, and sandy country ; the sun had just risen, and 
was busily gilding the many domes, steeples, and spires, as we crossed over 
the magnificent bridge which spans the tiny river Manzanares, and entered 
the metropolis of the Two Castilles, where is seen and to be admired the 
highly-finished and brilliantly-conceived paintings of Velasquez, the simpie, 
chaste, and living pictures of Murillo, the exaggerated, but beautiful and 
charmiug, chef-d’auvres of Kspanoletto, besides those of many others 1 
remained here longer than 1 had intended, for the purpose of seeing the 
Cortes opened by the Queen in person, and miserably-disappointed we were, 
though having good seats in the hall. I must add, the procession returning 
to the palace was, to my taste, the part of the day's amusement best worth 
secing, though that was poor howd 

It was here! witnessed the national amusement in true earnest—‘a 
bull fight,’ said to be the last of the season. The names of the breeders 
were given in the bills of fare, stating whether the bulls came from Aragon, 
Navarre, or Andalusia. At half-past three o'clock, on the 6th of October, 
the amphitheatre was crowded, said to contain about sixteen thousand per- 
sons. The first two bulls gave little sport, but the third, from Navarre, rush- 
ed into the centre of the area, regarding his antagonists but for a moment, 
lashed his tail, gave one roar, and then went straight at the nearest picador 
(pikeman) on horseback, killed his horse, and hurled the rider te the 
ground; he then went at the second, and served them the same way; the 
third was wounded most severely, its entrails protruding to the ground, hav- 
ing thrown his rider ; the bull made a good charge at the fourth, and regu- 
larly raised the horse and his rider into the air ; they both fell to the ground, 
the horse dead, but the man escaped ; he then charged atone of the ‘chu- 
los,’ or teazers, men with long coloured cloaks, to avert the attention of the 
bull ; he overtook this man, and tossed him over his head ; he fell senseless, 
but before this fight was over, this individual was in the ring again: 
two other horses he also killed, and at the close of this fight, six horses were 
lying dead in the circus, and one wounded. Attimes, the excitement was 
60 great, that the never-failing fan of the ladies became motionless, and so 
intense was the interest and attention, that nota voice was heard; bat the 
greater the danger, the greater the applause. No sympathy is here shown : 
if the bull is victorious, the vivas and bravos are for him, and to a skilful 
man, the waving of handkerchiefs and praise is very encouraging. After 


six bulls had been killed, the people considering this sort of sport both too | 
tame and slow, called to have the arena partitioned in the centre, so that they | 


might have two fights ut the sume time. The request was granted, and the 
last four buils died worthy of the praise which was bestowed ou them, doing 
honour to the blood of Navarre, Aragon, and Andalusia. 
again to be a spectator of so barbarous and cruel a sport. 
as think that, in the nineteenth century, an amusement of this kind 
should be either permitted or tolerated by a civilized government; yet 
to do away with them, perhaps, would be both impolitic and unwise, since 
the Madridites are as muchattached to their bullring, as the Parisians are 
to their thea‘res. 


I hope never 
I 












we hired horses, and over the hills to La Grauga, another royal do- 
main, famous for its splendid mirrors, its playful and sportive jets d’eau and 
cascades. From thence to Segovia, to admire its ancient and stupendous 
aqueduct, and then back to Madrid, and started for Toledo, whose cathe- 
dral is unrivalled both ia size and splendour of decoration ; all others I have 
seen, are comparatively insignificant. After seeing the sword manufactory, 
we put ourselves into a ¢artana, a small covered cart, with one mule, and 
in seven hours reached Aranjuez, the summer retreat of the Queen, situat- 
ed on the banks of the Tagus, with beautifully laid out parterres, shady 
walks, and pretty avenues. We then got into a caléche, and returned to 
Madrid, to take a last parting farewell of the well-known Prado, the favour- 
ite promenade and resort of the people of an evening, where the ladies play 
with their fans, talk, and eat ices. 

At four o’clock on a dark, cold, rainy, and dismal morning, of the 20th, 
we placed ourselves in the diligence, and went out of the Port d’ Alcala, en 
route for Saragossa ; but no sooner had the sun risen, than the clouds clear- 
ed up, exhibiting to our view an extensive but dreary country. 

We passed the ancient town of Alcala Dettenarz at nine o'clock, which 
can boast of — brought to light Antonino Solis, the elegant historian of 
the Conquest of Mexico, as well as the most celebrated romance-writer in 
any language, Michael Cervantes, on whom any comment from my humble 
pen would be superfluous. Another hour's drive brought us to Guadalaxa- 
ra, in which place, the only antiquity worth recording, that I saw, is the old 
Roman bridge. _ At seven in the evening, we dined at Alcolea del Pinar, 
the last village of New Castille, and entered the province of Aragon early 
next morning. Our route lay through Aluma de los Bafios, where, as its 
name implies, are warm medicinal springs. A few leagues further on is 
Calatayud, founded in the eighth ceutury by Akub, the Moorish General, 
and celebrated as the country of the Roman poet, Martial, which, though at 
— it can boast of nothing but a mass of ruined cottages, still bears evi- 
dent symptoms of having once been a very powerful and well fortified 
stronghold. 

After passing over a small range of hills, we came in sight of Saragossa, 
beautifully situated in its picturesque and well-cultivated vale, through 
which flows the majestic golden Ebro, fertilizing its rich gardens, olive 
groves, and vineyards. This change seemed almost magical, having seen 
scarcely anything verdant from the time of leaving dear and delightful 
Andalusia. 

After crossing the luxuriant Vega, we entered its town with feelings of no 
ordinary description, at seeing the woful effects of the siege which it so no- 
bly sustained under Palafox, im the year 1811, against the victorious arms of 
Napoleon, for on every side are ruined churches and convents, bearing evi- 
dent marks of the shot which the French so lavishly discharged against all 
sacred edifices during their brilliant but ephemeral career; but, to the credit 
of Saragossa be it said, it did not yield without striking a blow: every ga r- 
den, house, and court-yard successively became the scene of action, where 
its warriors contended in deadly strife, hand fo hand with the foe, for their 
hearths and altars, and their wives and daughters, as if their reputation was 
at stake, laying aside all fear for their own safety, joined in the mortal com- 
bat, as if to prove they had still flowing in their veins the noble blood of 
the old 4th, 6th, and 10th, Roman Legions, who were sent here by Julius 
Cesar, after having conquered the world, as a reward and honourable re- 
tirement for their faithful services. 

Before leaving Spain it is as well to mention the expense of living at the 
me hotel at Madrid, chez Mons. Geniesse, Fonda Francesa, calle dela 
Salud :— 
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And the charges made at the different ventas on the grand thoroughfares, 
when travelling by the diligence ;— 


3. d. 
A cup of tea, coffee, or chocolate, with toast...0 5 
Déjeiiner a la fourchette ....... gesews baues te 2 i 
MN scans cignas sadness sansshiecscuewssss 2 4 
And if you go to bed from 7 until 12 o’clock...0 6 


5 4 

The fare is generally good, but at times the cuisine d’ Espagne, particular- 
ly the stews and soups, savour too much of garlic, saffron, and bad oil to 
please the palate of all travellers. At all events, at all Spanish ventas good 
bread, fresh laid eggs, excellent chocolate, fruit of all kinds, and very good 
vin ordinaire is to be had; therefore, with them a traveller will surely be 
able to manage : 

At Saragossa I made an arrangement with an honest-looking Aragon for 
our journey, via Jaca, to Oleron. On the 23d we left in a galera, a large 
covered waggon, without springs, on four wheels, drawn by from four to 
ten mules. Our fellow-passengers were two men and two women, thy lat- 
ter of whom brought forcibly to my mind the personages in Don Quixote, 
illustrative of the custom prevalent among the lower orders of women, who, 
not having the meaus to purchase a mantilla, throw the skirt of their petti- 
coats over their heads, to guard them from heat, cold, and rain. The day was 
truly a miserable one, and I gladly availed myself of the inside of the galera, 
instead of walking, as [ had intended; but towards evening the rain ceased, 
the clouds dispersed, exhibiting a beautiful sunset,—a certain forerunner in 
this country of a fine morning. We put up for the night at a solitary venta, 
on a large plain. : 

The tullowing morning dawned auspiciously. 
leagues to breakfast at Gourea Here found the tire of one of the wheels 
wanted repair. It took half the day to find the village Vulcan, and the 
other half of the day for him to repair it. We bore this disappointment with 
most stoical en on discovering that the larder of mine hostess was 
well supplied with good things; aud at two o'clock the next morning (rath- 
er an unseasonable time) we put oarselves into the gulera. ‘The cold was 
most trying; but at dawn of day we got out and walked to Ayrbe, eighteen 
miles, passing over heaths of thyme, lavender, and rosemary, which sent 
forth a most delicious odour, when the morning air breathed its fragrance in 
our faces. Here we were most hospitably entertained by Senora Esqueree 
and her pretty daughter, of the Casa del Pueblo d’ Ayrbe. 

As the road from this town becomes stony and rocky, we put our baggage 
on one mule and the muleteer on another, and commenced our walk across 
the Pyrenees. The first few miles is through a bridle-pathway.—on each 
side were hedges of wild raspberry, rose, and other such trees,—then wind- 
ing along the banks of the river Gallego until lost among hills, from the tops 
of which we had every now and thena sight of the snowy peaks. This day, 
Tam happy to say, we tarried late at luncheon at Cunzanejo, and did not 
arrive at Jaca until very late. The moon was shining most splendidly, and 
illumined the whole of the white peaks of the Pyrenees. 

We rose early this morning, and, after taking a cup of most excellent 
chocolate, issued out of the old gateway of Jaca. There was a fine hoar 
frost on the ground, which soon disappeared as we ascended the heights.— 
The road winds through pretty glens, at the bottom of which rans the mur- 
muring Aragon, whilst ahen Gat bene shone the pine-clothed snow-topped 
range called Canal Royal. There was a clearness and stillness in the atinos 
puere as we passed between the snowy cones of Collerada and Penar Blanca, 
which admitted our admiring the many milky streams issuing from them, 
and falling playfully from cliff to cliff, and then rolling down the quiet 
valley of Campanc, expanding as it went in its career, and swelled into the 
lordly river Aragon. At luncheon there was every sign of our approach to 
Vrance ; the people could speak a little French, a sort of ‘ patois,’ and there 
was neither garlic nor bad oil mixed with the stew. [t was here we bid adieu 
to Spain, and drank to the health of the beautiful Senoras, pretty and interest- 
ing Seforitas, as well as the merry laughing aud singing fandango, the 
spirited gay and bewitching bolero, with the rattling castancts, and to the 
voluptuous but elegant oleo. Its forests, noble avenues, and shady walks, 

will always be a glorious retrospect in the midst of less pleasing scenes. 

Soon aiter passing Caufrane we crossed the frontier, and entered France 
once more, after having been absent eight happy and well-spent weeks.— 
From this point the country becomes exquisitely lovely, following the course 
of the river d’Aspe. This night we finished our pedestrian trip, by reaching 


We walked a couple of 











It ie truly lament- | 


Urdos, having walked twenty-five Spanish leagues, or between ninety and 
one hundred English miles. 

I entered Spain with great expectations, and they have been realised in 
every way. Indeed, i do not know of any country tn which one can have 
| greater comfort, and live in greater lnxury, 2¢ the same sinall sum asin Spain ; 
| and I only wonder that people who, for economy or other motives, live out 
| of Englaud, do not take up their quarters im some deli¢ ious spotin Andalusia; 
unleas they are frightened to do so from the absurd and ridiculous, and 1 
| may add untrue, reports regarding the disturbed state in which it is said 
{always to be. Similar reports, and, in fact, we read paragraphs ont of the 

French and English papers, when at Madrid, that mode us laugh ; why these 
reports are circulated [ cannot t ll. During the time we were in Spain 
| we walked. rode on horseback, went in the most 
| 
| 
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not scruple to murder you to gain his purpose. Re 


garding drunkenness,— 
1 never saw such a thing in Spain, though wine is so very cheap, and 
@quadiente, or brandy, selling for sixpence the quart-bottle. 

If persons will but look at home they will find more and greater evils to be 

corrected than they will either in Spain or other countries; we are far 
from perfect, but the first to cry out ‘shame’ at the faulte of ourneigh- 
bours. 
On the morning of the 28th we left Urdos by diligence, following still the 
river d’Aspe for some distance, and about three leagues off an old 
Roman inscription cut out of the solid rock, stating that Julius Cesar left 
Spain by this route, and that he repaired the roads for the benefit of posterity. 
At eleven we reached Oleron, and at two o’clock arrived at Pau, after a 
most romantic drive through a re country, where here and 
there opened out fertile vales and changeful landscapes, (the birth-place of 
‘le bon Roi’ HenrilV., and of Bernadotte, late King of Sweden). During 
winter this is the favourite resort of many families, in consequence of the 
climate being so mild all through the year, and also because there are 
warm medicinal springs there. From this we passed on to Paris, vid 
Bordeaux. 

Before closing this journal I cannot but add my testimony to the meed 
of praise 80 justly conferred upon the Spaniards by all travellers, for their 
universal kindness, politeness, aud courtesy to strangers. There is every 
facility of travelling in their country, and, I may add, the generality of reports 
of saeeue are without foundation, and should not alarm people. 

And now, ‘one word at parting ;’ the only annoyance, ‘curious to say,” 
that the English traveller experiences, is at the hands of those who should 
rather alleviate than inflict it, viz., the frequent vecuniary demands made 
by British Consuls whenever it is necessary for his passport to be visa'd, 
which are exorbitant and unreasonable in the extreme; the more so, as it 
must be borne in mind tbat these individuals receive from their oxen Govern- 
ment handsome salaries in remuneration for these very offices. 

As different charges were made at nearly each consulate, I very much 
doubt if they are authorized. This is a subject which I think should be look- 
ed into by the proper authorities at home. 

I may add that fetween Malta and Cadiz I paid to the English Consuls 
alone no lessa sum than eighteen shillings and odd ; so that it became a jest 
and by-word among our foreign companions, that the English passports were 
the dearest, and that wherever the English go they paid at least four times 
as much as any other nation. : 

I subjoin a note of the expense, which may be acceptable. 


Date of Date of 
Departure. Arrival. Fare from 
1844. 1844. £ s.d. 
June 20—July 14, Bombay to Suez....-.-..----- sos estes Peery. mL. 
July 15— “ 18, Suez to CT SE Tere ere ee i erst eet 15 00 
“ og— “ 97, Alexandria to Malta... -.-.. Kae Rss Shad Wass aces 17 100 


Aug. 14—Aug.18, Malta to Naples, via Syracuse, Catania, Messina..4 0 0 
« Q3— “ 27, Naples to Marseilles, via Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
DUONG iis Sv oe ees scribed oe stavaenaes 6 03 
The steamer arrives in the morning, and remains the 
whole of that day at each of the abeve named places, 
and sometimes longer. Including the whole of the ta- 
ble expenses during the time the steamer is actually at 
sea, also the transit through Egypt. ‘The wine not in- 
cluded while in Egypt. he passengers can remain at 
Naples, or at any other place, and proceed by the next 
steamer belonging to the same company, at any period 
within a month from the time of embarkation, 
Sept 1—Sept. 5, Marseilles to Valencia, via Barcelona...........6 090 
« 5— “  §, Valencia to Malaga, via Alicante, Cartagena, and 
Pe eee TL Te oR ee TTT OTe 5 00 
Dinner and breakfast 5} francs per day besides. French 
Steamer. 


«“  J9— “ 11, Malaga to Granada, via Valez, Malaga, and Alhama 





“ 16— “ 17, Granada to Malaga, via Loja, for horses and mule- 
TOOT cece ceccescccess eccccscce 00 ceosce 76 
«& 149—— “ 20, Malaga to Gibraltar... ......22-.2ce-+ coos ees 1 40 
The usual price for each horse is 14 collars, or 2. 18s. 4d. 
the trip. This includes all expenses—muleteer’s wages. 
Apply to Manual Alverez, at Malaga; he allows you to 
remain four or five days at Granada. 
ee eS gg | er errr ry err ere 11486 
“ Q4— “ 24, Cadiz to Seville, up the river Guadalquivir.. . . -. 0126 
« o9— “ 30, Seville to Cordova, coupé ......---...--.-.--- 1160 
“ 30—Oct. 3, Cordova to Madrid, coupé ................-... 4140 
Oct. 20— “ 21, Madrid to Saragossa, coupé...........-.------- 3.00 
« 93— “ 28, Saragossa to Oleron, via Jaca and Urdos........ - 1136 
¢ 99-—— “ 928, Oleron to Pau, coupé ...... 2.222. coccee éancese 49 
ic GO— “ Si, Pom to Bordeaux, coupe ...... 222. ccedeccseces 0196 
Nov. 2—Nov. 3, Bordeaux to Tours, coupé ..-.. -.. pcess bdeedese 2170 
(dee * §«=§, Toure to Paris, COUP 2. 2220s 5 cc ccc cccccccccesh 7 
« 13— “ 19, Paris to Boulogne, coupé.............. eee rer 2150 
“« 19— “ 19, Boulogne to Folkestone .............20- ..-0.- 0 80 
« 99— ‘ 90, Folkestone to London.... .... 2... cccoes cccces 0170 
141 190 
Fighteen days in quarantine .........- errr ey 


This includes all expenses. 
Visas of passport... . oes ccc cccess ose Dt 17 @ 
Excursions in the neighbourhood of Madrid, Escu- 
rial, La Grange, Segovia, and back to Madrid..1 7 0 
To Toledo, Aranjuez, and back to Madrid.......1 16 6 


see eeee 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHBOROUGH, A ROMAN 
FORTIFICATION IN KENT. 
BY HENRY CURLING. 

Few places in England—none, we opine, upon the Kentish coast (fertile 
as Kent is in places of antiquity, note and importance)—are more curious 
or more worthy of the contemplation and perusal of the travelled stranger, 
than Richborough. 

Richborough, the Rutupi#, or Portus Rutupensis, of the Romans, 
whose castle walls seem as though they would almost rival the eternal 
pyramids in durability, is situate near Sandwich, at the mouth of the riy- 
er Stour. 

Nought now remains to tell the tale of the whereabout of the magnifi- 
cent city, once said to have flourished here, bat the castle walls, the re- 
mains of an amphitheatre, a few fragments of pottery, and some Roman 
coins, ever and anon turned up by the plough-share of the agriculturist.— 
Yet in this city is said to have resided Arviragus, the British King, whose un- 
daunted spirit twice nearly shook off the Roman yoke. ‘Twas here he erecte 
eda fortress, to descry the ships ofthe Romans, and oppose the landing of 
their troops. Here also were garrisoned the Herculi, the Batavi, and the 
Meedian regiments under Lupicinius. 

Richborough is indeed, we believe, a name known to all and sundry, vis- 
ited by many, but really regarded und appreciated by few. 

By many of the steam-boat excursionists, who flutter, like summer flies, 
in the towns of Margate and Ramsgate, and who are wont to puff villainous- 
ly-flavoured tobacco across the flats, in their exploratory visits to the Dutch- 
built town of Sandwich, the neighbourhood of Richborough is in truth oft- 
times visited, and those massive walls, which have withstood the blasts 
of more than a thousand years, are affronted in their solitary grandeur 
by the ribald laughter of the dwellers in Cocaigne. But except by such 
visitors, we fear this splendid specimen of the might of the magnificent Ro- 
man is alinost unsought. 

It has often indeed been matter of surprise to us not to have observed, dur 
ing a long sojourn in the neighbourhood of this interesting ruin, that it was 
more inquired after and appreciated than it is, since it always possessed a 
peculiar charm in oar estimation—a charm belonging to itself and its own 
times, taking the imagination not merely back to other days and deed, like 
a Norman tower or an Elizabethan mansion ; but leading the thoughts of the 
spectator, as it were, to scenes of shadowy recollection, such as would al- 
most argue a state of previous existence—ideas peculiar to the period, when 
the watch-firesof the Britons burved upon the midnight wold, and the Druids 
carried on their horrid ritesin the thick groves around—days when Britain 
was one entire gigantic forest, waste, and wilderness. : ; 

Few things to us are a greater treat than an evening stroll in the 
neighbourhood of Richborough Castle. We love to linger beside those 
enormous walls, chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy on a spot 
where Cwsar’s legions have stood enranked ; and strongly recommend 
to those of our countrymen who are in the habit of glancing at thie grey 
fragment, ‘en route to foreign shores and continental pleasures,’ ‘moving 
accidents by flood and field,’ ‘cannibals, who each other eat,’ and the Ar- 





thropophagt of other lands, to stop and bestow a few hours’ coutemplation 
upon Richborougch, : - ’ 
| As we quite agree with Sterne, that many an inquisitive traveller has 


wearied himself in hunting after sights which, friend Panza observed to 


commou carts, caléches.| Don Quixote, they might have seen, dry-shod, at home, we propose 

Dariug cur sojourn at the capital of the Two Castilles, we made several | di igences, &c , &c., and never saw adi-tarbance or ¢ te, and were never | leading our reader over the neighbourhood of these ruins, and telling 
very agreeable excursious, firat to the Escurial, about thirty miles off It | once stopped It is, In my Opinion, quite as sate to travel all through Spain jhim briefly all we know of their origin, and the transactions of those 

» : “ I d Li ~ ‘ , ° 
was erected by Philip I[., on account of the victory gained over the French | in very direction, asto go from Dublin to Cork. Regarding thieves, in| who have fretted their hour upon the spot. In the first place, then we 
at St. Quintin, and is more like a monastery than a regal pal Here is | every country there are some; only in Spain they do it in a more mauly, firmly believe that Richbo ough Castle was began by Vesposian, @ 
the mausoleum or sepulchres of the kinga and queens of Spain, with its | daring, and adventnrous way, by robbing on the high roads ; while. in parts |} Roman Geueral, during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, in the year 
marble coflins, its jasper walls, and porphyry pedestals. At the Escurial ' of the British Empire the thief steals upon you at the dead of yi *ht, aud does j of our Lord 55 Arviragus was then reigning over the Britons, and 
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Vespasian (according to some accounts ) after obtaining a victory, and 
aktann the Britons, built this enormous castle for the safeguard and 
defence of his navy. It was called the Castle of Rutupi, or the castle 
upon the rock. . : 5 

Vespasian, however, did not himself complete this castle, but Severus, 
the Emperor, who (our readers may recollect or have forgotten since ~~ 
were school-boys) was the greatest builder of castles, forts, and walls, of all 
the Romans in our island, and who also built the great northern wall, stretch- 
ing from sea tosea, between the Britons and the Picts, had also the honour 
of completing Richborough. ‘ 

The extensive tract of marsh land lying between Thanet and Walmer, 
aud over whose verdant surface the eye wanders with pleasure, con- 
templating fat beeves at graze, and lads and lasses at play, was for- 
merly the bed of the Portus Rutupensis, and completely covered by the 
sea, whilst the short-sworded soldiery of the seven-hilled city bore sway 
upon our shore. 

The little elevation upou which this castle is situated, isentirely surround- 
ed by marsh land, and was undoubtedly an island when the bay existed.— 
Vespasian, on his attempt to land his forces, was beaten back to his ships by 
Arviragus, at this place, with great slaughter. , 

We particularly wish our readers to understand us in regard to this de- 
scription of Richborough; namely, that we have gleaned all we have said, 
or mean to say, upon the subject, from the most authentic written records 
and veritable documents extant upon the matter. We premise this much, 
ere we proceed further, from the circumstance of its at this moment occur- 
ring to our recollection, that we were once awfully snubbed by a suob whilst 
acting as cicisbeo to some fair ladies, and elucidating this very castle to their 
radiant and exquisite imaginations. : 

‘ You don’t mean to say,’ said the person we have alluded to, and who in- 
formed us that le was a soap-boiler from Simmery Axe, ‘You don’t mean 
to gammon us by saying that them walls was built by Wespasian.— 
Ladies, don’t believe him, it’s all fudge. History is silent upon the 
subject, and all attempt tofind out who built this ruin is a farce, Here, 
now—here’s a book as tells truth; it’s called the History of Kent ; 
it's in werse, and it says as how these was the first of the great works 
of the Romans in Britain, but that whoever thinks he knows who built 
‘em his a hase.’ 

‘ Really, Sir,’ we said, regarding the vulgar specimen before us, ‘ your re- 
marks are somewhat free aud easy.’ 

‘Not at all,’ retarned this strange animal ; ‘a man may mislead himself 
and those about him, till he become as ridiculous as the fellow at the auc- 
tion, who bought the tail of his own shirt, under the ideaof its being a rein- 
nant of Pontius Pilate’s garment. I wisits this spot every year, Sir, and 
aud I’ve picked up afew about its history; and all 1 can say about it is 
principally nothing.’ 

‘ And what then does your book, Sir, tell you?’ we observed. ‘ Just now 
you quoted it as a great authority. / 

‘Ut affirms many things which I believe to be true; among others it pro- 
mises a one hundred pound note to any one as can get one of the tiles ont 
whole from the walls here. Did you ever observe the tiles, ladies, sticking 
in the mortar of thisruin? No! I thought uot. Just step across, and L'il 
show you them.’ 

Our party being rather amused at the freedom of the little soap-boiler, we 
followed him to the north wall of the castle, and heard his learned disquisi- 
tion upon the subject of the composition of the Roman cement used in 
these walls, and whose firmness of cohesion and pecnliar hardness has 
astonished all the chemical philosophers of the present day — The little 
gentleman, albeit he was exceedingly dictatorial, and contradicted, as a 
matter of course, whatever any other person asserted, seemed well inform- 
ed upon the subject of Richborough, and his discourse not altogether unedi- 
fying. 

He was one of those self-opinionated and disagreeable little men, who, 
having coudescended to gather information upon a subject, make their know- 
ledge serve as a sort of presentation to whoever they can light upon, forcing 
their information upon the unwilling ears of their auditory, despite all the 
coldness and hauteur it may be received with. 

‘These walls, ladies,’ be said, ascending to the top of a portion of the 
ruins, where he could more easily make himscif heard, and lying flat upon 
his stomach, as he smoked his cheroot, ‘are a regular pozer to the larned. 
The tiles as I mentioned, are, you see, ranged at regular intervals. The first 
row begins about five feet from the bottom of the wall; they are about fif- 
teen inches loug by seven, and one inch and a quarter thick. I myself have 
measured them, though if you think you can tind any instrument capable of 
getting one of them out of the Roman cement, whole and sound, | advise 
you tw try it on.’ 

‘ The walls,’ observedone of our party, ‘ were, I believe, formed in frames 
or caissons of wood.’ 

‘ Devil # bit,’ returned the soap-boiler, ‘my book here proves it was not 
so. Now, here, I'll read you the account of their composition. The walls 
of Richborough,’ continued the citizen antiquary, reading from his book, 
‘are composed of boulders (which are the round stones that have rolled 
about on the sea-shore for countless ages), ochra stone, sand stone, and blocks 
ot chalk, the whole cemeuted together with a mortar formed of lime, grit, 
pebbles, sea-shells, and fragments of baked brick. The walls themselves are 
about eleven feet three inches in thickness, the tops are everywhere imper- 
tect, and scatfold-holesare to be seen on the outer side of the north and west. 
There ig no doubt but that whole legions were employed in the building of 
these maguiticent bulwarks, and as there was doubtless a regular division 
of labour (immense as the structure is), it doubtless was run up in a very 
short space of time; though whether the walls were really formed in immeuse 
caissons of wood, or how the thing was managed, must ever remaina subject 
of conjecture.’ 

What the citizea’s book remarked was likely to have been the case. The 
castle, which was a regular parallelogram (part of the east wall having been 
undermined by the sea), occupied upwards of six acresof ground. There 
was no ditch around it; nor has there ever been discovered any trace of a 
well. These circumstances make it most probable that it was merely thrown 
up by the Roman legionsto prevent any sudden attack of their wild enemies, 
the Britons. The walls are flanked at the angles by round towers; and also 
at the sides by square towers. 

These square towers were partially hollow we observed, containing holes 
running ten inches into the wall, intended, no doubt, for the insertion of 
beams to support an apparatus for defensive machinery 

‘ Here,’ said our new friend, ‘is the Porta Decumana.’ 

It was situate, we found, iu the north wall, and so constructed as to offer 

great resistauce to the besieging force ;—a standing monument, alone, of the 
wight and perseverance of the conquerors of the ancient world. 
_ The soap-boiler now proceeded to incite the ladies to an attempt at pick- 
ing out one of the tiles from the mortar in this part of the ruin; but they 
soon found that to separate one (whole and soun ) from the cement, would 
be (as he aflirmed) a labour of Hercules. After this he led us to the edge 
ot the cliff, or embankment, upon which the fortress was reared. Here he 
pointed out where the bank had fallen, carrying with it a whole legion of 
skeletons, and which he informedus he considered were the remains of per- 
sons buried subsequent to the occupation of the place by the Romans. De- 
scending the cliff we picked up, hap-hazard, one of the skulls before us, ana 
examined it as curiously as the royal Dane contemplated the og fron‘is of 
the King’s jester. The owner had apparently died amidst siege and slaugh- 
ter; a rouud hole was to be observed perforating the frontal bone, which 
had evidently caused death: and, as the skeletons around us had pertained 
to men of gigantic stature, we concluded them to have been the reinains of 
Saxon warriors who had fallen in fight, and been buried on the spot—more 
specially as our new friend’s book affirmed that after the departure of the 
oman legions the castle of Ratupi was a palace of the Saxon Kings of Kent. 
tthelbert, in particular, held his court for many years there: and King Arthur 
fought a battle near this cliff with Mordred the usurper. 

_ Somewhere near this cliff a hermit lived for many years. He retired from 

16 “world’s tamultuous stage,,’ during the reign of Henry VIIL., and scoop- 

d himself a cave in the high bank facing the sea. In 1823 this cave was filled 

4p, 1a Consequence of its being considered dangerous, by reason of the loose 

nature of the soil. ig ‘ i 
gs Having bade adieu to our antiquarian friend, we will proceed to notice 
(le Most curious portion of this interesting remnant of antiquity, and which 
hns puzzled the brains of all the Drvasdusts for so many hundred years. It 
'S@ structure situate in the centre of the area of the castle, and consists of a 
Solid rectangular platform of masonry, composed of boulders and coarse 
inortar, the upper surface being covered over with a coat of the same mor- 
ir six inches thick. Jn the middle of this platform is the base of a super- 
racture ta the shape of a cross, rising some five feet above the platform.— 

oh ene = “oe (north and south) is 89 feet in width, and 7 feet 5 

Ww ae then ~" a The traverse is 22 feet in width, and 46 in length. — | 
Pairk "gl He purposes tnvended in the formation of this mysterious 

cture, the learned willstill, I fear, be puzzled to find ont. A base of such 

tity, it has been affirmed by the wise who have cudgelled their brains, 
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however, it was found, on digging below the surface, was not the case, al- 
though a similar notion is still entertained by the peasantry around. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary structure has tor so longa period in- 
terested the curious and puzzled the learned, until the last year, we believe, 
no likely or proper attempt hasbeen made to discover the purport of its 
creation. lJ,ust summer, however, a gentleman resident in the neighbour- 
hood, possessed of great learning, deep research, and perseverance in such 
matters, resolved, at his own charge, to make an attemptat elucidating this 
mystery, and accordingly set to work a number of men for the purpose of 
digging down to the foundation of the mass, and attempting to pick a way 
through its adamantine walls. For many weeks the labourers continued 
their exertions, and after breaking uearly all the tools they used in the work, 
succeeded in penetrating « few feet into the solid masonry. On the ap- 
proach of winter, however, the workmen were obliged to desist, without 
making any approach towards a discovery of the mystery. The attempt. 
however, was hailed by all resident in the neighbourhood with pleasure, 
and we hope that a renewal of the spirited adventure has taken place this 
summer. . 

The composition of the cement, or mortar, used in the building of these 
magnificent walls, is also matter of speculation to the antiquarian, and I be- 
lieve, great as the discoveries and improvements of our modern chemists 
have been, they have altogether failed in throwing any light upon the pe- 
culiar mode of preparing the ingredients of the mixture, which could give it 
a firmness of odie so eatraordinary. The mortar itself consists of lime, 
mixed with fragments of flint, small pebbles, pieces of brick, and broken 
charcoal; but although we may easily analyze and discover each ingredient 
of this cement, and mix and amalgamate them into a mass. like the ingre- 
dients of the human blood, they refuse to form a compound such as that 
from which they have been resolved. 

There must, doubtless, we think, either have been something very pecu- 
liar in the proportioning and mixing the component parts of this mortar, or, 
as Mr. Freeman says, in his Regulbium, it might have been the effect of 
sume gradual process, going on iinperceptibly during the lapse of ages. 

Various imperial Roman silver cuins, extending from Vespasian down to 
the Lower Empire have been found at Richborough Some few as early 
as the reign of Nero; and Roman coins of brass have beeu found, from Au 
gustus to the latest period of the empire. 

The decay of the port of Richborough took place during the time of the 
Saxons; the sea by degrees entirely deserting it, and Sandwich arising in 
its place. In fact, the spot upon which the town of Sandwich now stands 
is supposed, in the time of the Romans, to have been covered with that wa- 
ter which formed the bay, extending on one side almost to Ramsgate Cliffs, 
and from thence up to the estuary which flowed between the Isle of Thanet 
and the main-land of the county. 

The Danish fleets are said by the historians to have generally made the 
port of Sandwich, by which we may infer Richborough was no longer 
thought worthy as a port; although, so late as the first year of Richard LII., 
ships sailed up the haven occasionally as far as Richborough. 

We have before said that the curious, and those who are fond ef pondering 
over the deeds of other days, will find much to interest them ina visit to these 
rains, but which, indeed, to the ‘ go-ahead’ citizens, who excursionize here 
frum Margate and Broadstairs, en a summer’s day, possess absolutely nothing 
to recommend them; presenting to their eyes little more at sight than a 
mass of unhewn rock in its native quarry. There are a sort of men we have 
ofttimes observed visiting the relics of bygone days, whose minds are pecu- 
liarly adapted to their own times, beings who can comprehend little or no- 
thing of the manners or deeds of a former age,—men to whom all consider- 
ation of other subjects than their own reson. pleasures, and the accumu- 
lation of pounds, shiilings, and pence, would be wasteful and ridiculous loss 
oftime. Others, again, during the contemplation of a neighbourhood such 
as Richborough, are lost in a world of their own imagination; their minds 
are filled with a sort of religious awe,and they are carried entirely from the 
preseni, and removed to a distant age. 

For our own part, we generally manage to pay a yearly visit to the neigh- 
bourhood of Richborough, on which occasions we provide ourself with a 
wallet containing two days’ rations, a short pipe, and a flask of full-proof 
whiskey; we then loungé and linger beside the falling tower, and perambu- 
late over every point of interest, where the magnificent Roman has fretted 
his hour, with peculiar delight, grubbing in the earth for coins and other 
relics, and sondesing beside walls whose mazsive strength has withstood, 
almost unchanged, the ravages of more than a thousand years ;—walls which 
have witnessed the rise of towns and cities in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, seen them become famous in the land, Hourish, grow hoary with age, 
and utterly decay, and disappear from the face of the earth; walls within 
whose circumference whole legions have been garrisoned, and stood the 
assault of the brave race they came to conquer. 

Seating ourself beneath the ivy-clad ruins, as the broad rays of the settin 
sun has tinged their aged battlements, we have ignited our dudeen, an 
smoked the pipe of consideration over the probable deeds of the knightly 
race, whose#ery names, and the evanescent symbols upon whose shields, 
have for so Many hundred years been obliterated from the memory of man- 
kind. Throwing our eyes across the marsh land between the castle and the 
sea, and which, as we before mentioned, was, iu the palmy days of Rome, 
aud whilst the mighty Cesar lived, the bed of the Portus Rutupensis, we 
have pictured to ourself the arrival of the Roman galleys. We then have 
imagined this space, after the receding sea has left it, an oozy, spongy, 
reeky land, foetid with stagnant water, and on whose surface bog-plants 
flourished and reptiles floandered. We then take another puff, and behold 
subsequent towns arise, flourish, and fall to decay, whilst the oozy swamp 
has become a fertile land, with roads passing over it, and fat beeves grazing 
upon its rich pasture Another puff at our pipe, and another glance at the 
ruins before us, and we again lost ourself in contemplation of scenes begot- 
ten apparently upon recollection engendered by transactions which have 
taken place upwards of eighteen hundred years, in the dark, backward, and 
— oftime. We behold within the area of Richborough, the glittering 
helmets of the Stablesian horse ; and, as we continue to puff at our pipe, the 
Herculi, the Batavi, and Median cohorts, file past us in review order. We 
then behold tho splendour of the ancient Roman’s every-day existence. 
Another puff, and the trumpets sound, the drums beat, shouts are heard with- 
out, the walls are manned, and ‘straight we see a siege.’ We are then 
violently carried away by the page of the immortal bard of all time, and be- 
gin to quote those passages in his Roman plays which more immediately 
picture the manners and deeds of these times. Remember, Sir, (we say to 
the British chief),— 


‘The Kings, your ancestors, together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters, 
With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats ; 
But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of conquest 
Cesar made here; but made not here his boast, 
Of came, and saw, and overcame.’ 

Casting our eyes then seaward, we glance over the spot where once 
stood the good town of Stonar. It was situated alittle to the north-east 
of Sandwich, and although, at the present time, there remains scarce a 
trace of its existence, it was, in its day, a place of some importance in 
the island. 

It appears somewhat singular to speak of two towns so near each other, 
and of which not a tower, turret, or building, now is left to point out 
the site. Yet 80 it is, both the city of Richborough and the town of 
Stonar, have had their place in the world’s esteem, and the record of 
the deeds done in their prime are now, like themselves, almost blotted from 
the memory of man. 

Stonar Cin bye-gone times) stood on a rising ground reaching to 
the shore of what was the Wantsum, aud whose waters then were 
of sufficient breadth for whale fleets to pass through in their way to 
London. 

This town (of whose existence hardly a trace remains) was held in 
repute in the time of Ethelbert) and it was here St. Augustine landed, 
and tarried whilst craving an audience with Ethelbert, then in the castle of 
Richborugh. = 

Canute also swooped upon this town with his Danish force, when 
he invaded Britain ; and here Turkhill the Dane disembarked his army 
of ‘landless resolutes,’ and after ravaging the neighbourhood, and 
fighting a battle under its walls, set fire to the town, and burnt it to 
the ground 

Stonar, too, (1 find), was given by Canute (after the m irder of Edmund 
Ironside) to the Abbey of St. Austin, in atonement of the crimes he had corn- 
mitted. After the destruction of Stonar by the Danes, it was rebuilt, 


lt, | looking him full in the face, said,— 
and once more flourished, standing its trial of sack and siege, again and again, | 
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As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the washes, all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpected flood.’ 


Hubert, again, mentions the coming of the French to this coast :— 


‘I saw (he says) a sinith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst the irou did on the anvil cool, - 
With open mouth, swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shear: and measure in his band, 
(Standing in ¢lippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet) 
Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattled and ranked in Kent.’ 


In the reign of Edward III., there occurred a tremendous overflow of the 
sea at this part, which nearly swept the towne of Stonar away, and threaten- 
ed to overflow the flats as fur as Canterbury. In short, what with fire and 
water, and the evil deeds of their continental foes, the inhabitants of this 
old town must have had a stirring life of it. They were, doubtless, a —7 
race of iron-clad citizens, knowing no protection but the cross of the eword, 
keeping a wary eye seaward, in expectation of the coming invasion, and the 
inevitable scene of slaughter that coming was sure to uce. 

The entire ruin of Stonar was effected by the French, who (in the reign 
of Richard II ) once more swarmed upon town, and furiously assailing 
it, overcame the inhabitants, set it on fire, and burnt it to the ground. The 
destruction of Stouar would, however, hardly have been effected even then, 
but for the rascality and treachery of Sir Simon de Burley, the Constable of 
Dover Castle aud Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, through whose invi- 
tation the Frenchmen, indeed, were mainly led to the attempt. This cai- 
tiff refused a tree passage through Sandwich to the forces of the Abbot of 
St. Augustine, who having put himself in arms, marched with all haste to 
the rescue of Stonar, and arriving under the walls of Sandwich, was there 
brought to a stand by the citizens shutting their gates upon him; so that 
whilst the churclman’s power made a forced march round by Fordwich and 
Starry, coming into the Island of Thanet at Sarr, the French had time 
and opportunity to work their will upon this devoted town. The coming 
of the Abbot’s force, however, saved other places in the island from 
the fury of the invaders, who were driven from the smouldering ruins of 
Stouar, and obliged, with all speed, to betake themselves to their ships. 

Thus perished this curious place, which, in Henry VIIL.’s time, is men- 
tioned by Leland as a ‘sometime pretty town, where then only was to be 
seen the ruin ofa chirch, some ignorant people calling it Old Sandwich.’ 

There are many other places of interest in the immediate vicinity of 
Richborough, places which have been haunted by the Roman consul, the 
Saxon king, and the painted Briton; but the limits of this paper will not 
permit of our dilating upon them. 


—@——— 
TALES OF A TOURIST. 
THE MOTHERS VOW. 


It is little more than a century aince, that in the church of St. Just, of 
Narbonne, in the centre of the chapel which lies to the right of the tomb of 
Philip the Hardy, there purnt, night and day, a magnificent silver lamp. It 
was constantly supplied with perfumed oil of the purest olive; and the 
care of its preservation, in cleanliness and lustre, was not estrusted to the 
clumsy hands of beadles and their subs—a young priest always took u 
himself that duty. This splendid specimen of ancient art was stolen about 
the year 1784, and replaced by an enormous wax candle, which was in like 
manner never extinguished, but it no longer excited the adoration of the 
faithful in the same degree its costly predecessor had done, and completely 
disappeared about the year 1760. There yet exist afew old men who re- 
member having seen it in their early childhood, aud who spoke to me about 
its size and lustre. The following is what, after some trouble and investi- 
gation, | have been enabled to glean as to the origin and foundation of the 
lamp. 

The 12th of February, 1347, about midnight, a young cavalier, scarcely 
nineteen years of age, followed by four glawie, or mounted men at arms, 
stopped before the door of Lubiano Marrechi, an Italian Lombard and mer- 
chaut of eminence in the ancient city of Narbonne. As the door was not 
opened at the first summons, the men at arms prepared to break in; but in- 
stantly the key turned in the lock, and the knight and his men entered a 
small and poorly lighted hall. He who had opened to them was a little old 
man of common enough appearance, possessing, like all of his profession, a 
quick and restless eye, that seemed as though it would fain gaze its fill at 
once on all the faces and hands within its scope, in order to penetrate the 
one and watch the other. At the moment when the glawis entered by the 
street door, a young girl, half undressed, darted through an opposite one, 
and running towards the knight, threw her arms around bis neck with a ery 
of joy, saying— 

‘Tis thou at last, theaymy Joez! Ah! I have been expecting thee for 
long, and recognized the step of thy horse and that of thy mules afar off’ 

She had scarce uttered these words, than she recoiled in affright, for the 
polished steel of the knight’s cuirass chilled her warm youthful bosom, and 
slightly bruised the fair and delicate skin. Then she gazed earnestly on the 
stranger, and sank faintly into a narrow seat of black leather, exclaiming, im 
stupilied astonishment— 

‘Ah! it’s not Joez!’ 

‘No,’ answered the knight, ‘fam not Joez of Cordova, the handsome 
dealer in purple linen, and I bring no splendid presents to my betrothed 
bride, Diana Marrechi; I am John of Lille Jourdain, and am come to execute 
the orders of the king of France.’ 

‘’Tis well!’ replied the old trader; ‘ retarn © your chamber, Diana, I 
shall suffice, I fancy, to do the honours of our house to the sire of DilleJour- 
dain.’ 

‘’ Tis useless,’ resumed the person he alluded to, ‘for from henceforth, 
neither thyself nor any of thy family possess either chamber or house here. 
All your persons are arrested, and your goods confiscated.’ 

‘Thou ravest!" cried Marrechi, lifting up the lamp to the countenance of 
John, ‘or, rather, art but a mischievous boy, playing us an idle trick. Be- 
ware, we are under the protection of the consuls of the city, and their ser- 
geant-at-arms has punished more than one knight banneret ere now, for 
making light of their official seal. See, here it is at the foot of the licence, 
which, by a fine of ten golden crowns has been by them conceded to me, to 
buy and sell all sorts of manufactures at my will. Retire, then, if thoo 
wouldst not have me call upon the burgesses for aid, and mayhap do thee 
an injury.’ 

‘Upon them, my children,’ said the young man to his soldiers, ‘make 
this prat ling Lombard comprehend that it is King Philip’s will to take pos- 
session ofall his goods and chattels, in order to indemnify himself for the 
aids which the states of Languedoc have refused to his appeal.’ 

The soldiers obeyed, and Seanad the old man as he stood. He could net 
believe that what took place around him was a reality, so profoundly secret 
had this projected measure of disappointed tyranny been kept, and so end- 
den and unforeseen had been its fall upon bis head. Diana—as motionless 
as her father, her exquisitely proportioned form scarce concealed by a 
wrapping garment of fine linen—neither felt the piercing cold of the night 
wind, which blew frosty and impetuous through the open door, nor the chill 
of the flags which turned her feet toice. She remembered not she was ex- 
posed, almost naked, to the gaze of a stranger: she glared upon John with 
a fixed and almost senseless eye, and the while her father despairingly ex- 
claimed,— 

‘Ah! justice of heaven, what will become of us?’ 

‘Thus,’ answered the knight, ‘thou as head of the family wilt be im- 
prisoned, with all the Lombards in the country, in a dungeon dark as night, 
where thou wilt rot until it please my lord the king to show thee mercy.’ 

‘And my house,’ said the old man, ‘ what will become of my house? My 
treasure, too, my merchandise, no longer under my care,—what will be- 
come of them ?’ 

‘Thy house,’ retorted the knight, ‘we are about to take possession of its 
keys; will see that it be shut up safe ; and J give thee my word the king’s 
commissioners will let nothing they find there when they come, be lost. 
So set thy mind at ease.’ 

‘God of mercy !’ exclaimed the old man, on whose horror-struck brain 
misfortunes succeeded so fastas to leave him no time to weigh the frightfu 
import of each ; ‘and my daughter, ny fair child ?— 

‘She will be expelled the city with the other of your women.’ 

‘Expelled ! repeated the old man, vainly struggling with his bonde. 
Diana, started from her immoveability by that terrible speech, now sud- 
denly arose, and seizing the knight’s arm by a convulsive movement, and 











‘And where wouldst thou have Joez find me then, if thon expellest ine 


during these fierce times, and remaining a port after the Norman imade his | hence?” 
venture in Britain. | Johnof Lille Jourdain could not avoid regarding Diana with something 
It was also at Stonar that Lewis the Dauphin landed with his power, | like interest. In effect, she was rich in all the loveliness of Italian beauty 5 
where he refreshed and rested his troops, mare! lover to Sand-} her black and] silken tresses fell in a lustrous shower upon her shoulders, 
wich, aud where he tarried till he was joined by th , ms barons. | white and xquisite in shape asa statue of Phidias hewn from Parian mar- 
lhe great remembrancer of stirring events in Fagland, aud whose words of | p] +; her bosom heaved convulsively ; ber fine dark eyes flashed forth the 
fire arouse ull hearts, touches upon that landing :— fire of a hanghty and commandi t , 
‘The Dauphin (aays the chivalrous Falconbridg } preparing ‘Ma foi, Joez must find her as he can,’ said one of the men at arms; ‘ bat 


hitherward. 
Where, Heaven he knows, how we sball answer him, 


For ma night, th > best part of my power, 





forget not, Sire John. we have vet thirteen errands similar to this one to get 
| through to-night, and we shall never complete then if we arrest our 6teps 
/ at sight of the tears of every Lombard girl we have to expel the city." 
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‘Thou art right,’ said the knight, pensively. ‘Come, oung girl, get 
thyeelfready. You must be Geatacted te the oy gate my the foment 

. rye too, and in such « bitter frost!’ groaned Lubiano ; ‘the poor 
child will meet her death. Have mercy! oh, have mercy upon her, my 
lord !—do not, do not drive her out of the city !’ 

‘Oh, drive me not away,’ cried Diana, falling passionately u 
—‘let me stay but this one night in Narbonne. I will pass it on the door- 
stone of our threshold, mute and motionless as the dead—I will not utter a 
word. By my soul’s salvation { will but await the coming of Joez, that’s 
all. I'll wait for him the whole long night, and should he not be here by 
day-break, as 1 shall then doubtless have perished from grief and cold, none 
can accuse you on seeitig my corpse of having neglected your duty and had 
compassion on my wretched self.’ 

‘John was about to yield, when the sound of horses’ hoofs was heard 
without. Diana darted to the door, but the glare of many torches drove ler 
trembling back, and the insolent voice of Galois De La Baume sped these 
words from the street to the ear of the young knight. 

‘Ab! it’s easy to see we are in the a of the Sire of Lille Jourdain ; 
he is never in a hurry to obey and follow his father’s example in the mode 
of ry ea the king’s order. God render all traitors their deserts, 
say J!’ 

‘And he resumed his way at the topmost speed of his horses. John instant- 
ly perceived that Galois de la Baume, who had denounced his father to 
ravish from him the lieuteuant-generalcy of the county of Narbonne, would 
not fail to add this new accusation to all the others he had already raked up. 
He therefore turned away his eyes from the young girl's pleading gaze, and 
cried to hia men-at-arms to make an end. Diana, clinging madly to him, 
amidst convulsive sobs, piteously besought him on her knees to slay her at 
once, rather than drive her away to perish miserably; but he rudely re- 

lsed her, and she fell almost senseless on the ground. The soldiers 


her knees 


urried the ee ig as well as old Lubiano, out of the house. 
‘Farewell, my child!’ cried the aged father ; ‘thou shouldst not have 
died before myself.’ 


On hearing these words, the young girl arose, and, measuring John 
with an eye of proud contempt, answered them by saying in a calm, reso- 
lute tone,— 

‘Father, Ino longer wish to die!’ 

Joha did not understand the sense of that short speech, and the old trader 
only saw in it an empty menace of revenge. 

They were separated. 
. > * 


. a e * * 


7 * * * 

Fifteen months from that eventful day, John of Lille Jourdain was seated 
on a velvet cushion at the feet of Rosalinde de la Baume; she ing 
with fond affection, to the stories he related of his former adventarous life, 
and his mother, the haughty Isabella de Levis, gazing on them both witha 
happy smile. They formed a charming group. That young girl, fair-haired 
ont slight of form, languidly reclined in a large chair of ebony, her white 
and supple robe gracefully defining her elegant shape ; and that handsome 
young man almost on his knees before her, as at the shrine of some holy 
image ;—she, her sweet blue eyes fixed tenderly on him ;—he, his fine dar 
pupils raised to hers in passionate devotion ;—Rosalinde, smiling and happy 
m the conviction that she was beloved, listening because he spoke, and not 
for what he said—iistening for the sake of his voice, not his words ;—John 
happy in beholding her, his heart’s dearest treasure, his thoughts the while 
cx beyond the present honr, for the next day was to see their nup- 
tials ; beside them, like a guardian angel, the Lady of Lille Jourdain 
contemplating with pleased satisfaction her own handiwork; for she it 
was whose anxious care had ended, by that happy union, the ancient 
quarrels of the Sires of Lille Jourdain and the Seigneurs of La Baume. 

Daylight began to fade. It was the hour when flowers exhale their sweet- 
©3t scents, when the sickly summer heats are succeeded by the cool refresh- 
ing breeze of night, when nature overilows with intoxicating charms, when 
silence and repose please most for fear of startling her from her rapt trance. 
Therefore did the lovers grow insensibly silent and meditative. John, his 
head resting on the knees of Rosalinde—she, her fairy hand playing in his 
clustering locks—both influenced, acted upon, by the same ineffable feel- 
ings, a8 they enjoyed the same air and light; both oblivious of any other be’ 
ing than their own—not even giving a thought on the fearful devastations 
of the Plague which now for some months past had, like a fiery reaping- 
hook, mown down the trembling population of Languedoc. It was one of 
those ecstatic moments which impart to the most poverty-stricken and foel- 
ish youth a charm donied to the richest and most prudent age. 

Atthis moment the door of the Gothic hall was opened, and a veiled fe- 
male presented herself. John quickly arose, and, yom ace interrupted 
in his delicious reverie, rudely demanded what her business was from the 
unknown. 

‘John of Lille Jourdain,’ said she, almost solemnly, in reply to him, ‘is 
not that lovely girl Rosalinde, thy betrothed 1?’ 

At the sound of that voice the fair girl started, and gazed on the troubled 
countenance of her lover with an air of disquiet. Féreseeing some sad be- 
trayal of contidiag aifoction, she trembled for her own happiness, and 
tears unbidden rushed into her bright eyes. 

John answered shortly, ‘ Yes, she is my betrothed.’ 

‘Good !' said the veiled woman, and there was something like satisfaction 
in the tone of her voive. Lnstantly she returned to the door, and having 
carefully closed it, came back ond placed herself before Rosalinde. She 
seemed to consider her features attentively through her veil; then letting 
her words fall one by one, as if sho wero reflecting aloud,— 

‘Ob, certes! she is lovely—more lovely than I had dared to hope.’ 

* What matters it '« you?’ exclaimed the impatient young man. 

‘ What matters it to me?’ repeated the hat cement with a slight start.— 
* Thus much—that | am sure, on seeing her surpassing beauty, that the love 
with which she has inspired thoe is not one of those frivolous affections 
which are broken off without a pang. What matters it to me ?’ she continu- 
ed, raising ber voice and turning towards John. ‘Thus much—that the 
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over the head of those un 
he held; Rosalinde fell shrieking on her knees; the Lady of Lille Joardain 
remained motionless and frozen to the earth. Diana fell to laughing. Oh! 
how the blood curdled at the savage sound! 

‘Well, sire of Lille Jourdain,’ she tauntingly exclaimed, ‘ where are thy 
sword aud ramparts now, against the vengeance of a poor weak woman ?7— 
Wretch! who regardest me with the staring eyes of senseless terror! Yes— 
‘tis true—I am smitten with the pestilence, and thou now bearest within thy- 
self the germs of death. Oh! look—iook, how beautiful is thy betro ! 
No! on my soul, Joez himself was not more lovely !’ 

Rosalinde, in wild disorder, would have thrown herself into ber lover's 
arms; but be avoiding her with aflright, distractedly exclaimed :— 

‘Oh! approach me not—appreachine not! 1 am no longer thy betrothed 
—beganue—begone 

‘ He is my betrothed—-mine!’ shricked Diana, darting towards him ; ‘see, 
Rosalinde, see how I love him ”’ < , 

And in a moment, winding round him like a serpent, she pressed him with 
fierce laughter in her arms—covering his brows and lips with loathsome 
kisses, howling the while like a hyena tearing its prey; and during that 
horrible struggle, neither the mother nor mistress of the nuhappy Jean durst 
afford him any help. They witnessed his convulsive, almost superhuman, 
struggles to break loose from that hideous embrace, and could only weep 
and cry aloud for help that came not. A crowd of serfs and domestics, ut- 
tracted by the fearful uproar, rushed into the hall; bat every soul, at sight 
of Diana, remained motionless and horror-struck at the door, not venturing 
to approach their lord At length Jean terminated the fearful combat by a 
blow of his dagger, which he buried up to the hilt in Diana’s heart. Dur- 
ing the deadly struggle, the Lady of Lille Jourdain vowed a lamp to Blessed 
St. Just, if her son escaped the p Pm he was in. The donation deed of six 
vine-plots made in favour of the canons of that church, for the maintenance 
for ever thereafter of the lamp in question, does in fact set forth that Jean 
was saved by the saint’s intercession; but, it adds, he lost the use of his left 
hand, which Diana had furiously bitten. It is doubtless owing to this cir- 
cumstance, that the Sire of Lille Jourdain obtained the name of Sire of the 
Dead Hand, by which I find him designated in the chronicle of the wars be- 
tween the people of Languedoc and the English. 


a 


WRECK OF THE ATHENIEN ON THE SKERKI. 


{a SCENE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN DURING THE LAST WAR. 


Itmust be in the remembrance of many of the readers of these pages, 
that when the island of Malta surrendered to the British arms, there were a 
couple of 64-gun ships in the harbour of Valetta, which passed into our pos- 
session. One was the Dego, a vessel of small scantling and crimped quar- 
ters, so greatly in want of repairs as to be, under the then circumstances, 
altogether useless ; but the other, the Athenien, was a fine ship on a beau- 
tiful model, with a gun-deck of 167 feet, a breadth of 44 1-2 feet, anda bur- 
then of 1410 tons. She was therefore added to the Navy, and on the pease 
which took place between England and France shortly afterwards, was 
laid up in ordinary. 

Hostilities having recommenced, she was brought forward, and in March, 
1804, Captain Fayerman was appointed to command her. Under this offi- 
cer she sailed to China with a convoy, aud returned in 1805 with a richly- 
laden fleet of Indiamen: during which voyage her sea-properties elicited 
great approbation. She was then thoreughly examined, repaired, and com- 
missioned for the Mediterranean station, where the late Sir Charles M. 
Schomberg was to hoist his pendant on board her, vacating his prison-ship 
at Malta, the Madras, of 54 guns, to Captain Raynsford, who was appointed 
to carry out the Athenien. Raynsford was considered a pretty smart but 
not a deeply-skilled officer, and was just posted from the Morgiana, a sloop 
in which he had successfully cruised in the central portions of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The Athenien carried out dispatches or our Commanders on 
that station, and public specie to the amount of fifty-thousand dollars, be- 
sides a considerable private freight belonging to Dr. Pym, and a sum of 
money on a merchant’s account, which was secured in the Captain’s cabin. 
She was manned with a crew of four hundred and sovesty dee men, and 
regularly equipped with provisions and stores for six months ; and she more- 
over carried out as passengers Brigadier-Gen. Campbell, Dr. Pym, the offi- 
cers of the Bergere, a few soldiers, and some servants. 

Such was the goodly ship which left Gibraltar ou the 16th of October, 
1806, with flowing sheets to a fair wind; and the brisk speed with which 
she bounded along her course, was accompanied by the animation and high 
spirits of all on board. 

Onward she went, and on Monday, the 20th of October, they sighted the 
land of Sardinia, and soon afterwards distinctly made out Cape Spartivento, 
a place interesting to Captain Raynsford as being the scene of one of the 
Morgiana’s cutting-out exploits, exactly three years before. At about five 
o’clock P. M., a departure was made from this cape, and a course shaped 
for Malta, between Sicily and Tunis. Away she flew at the ratg of nine 
knots to the hour, when at exactly three bells in the first watch, a horrible 
crash announced that she had struck on the reef of rocks called the Skerki, 
and this with such fatal violence that in a very few minutes she filled up 
to the orlop-deck. In order to lighten her, and to prevent her falling over 
on her broadside, the masts were cut away, but by their fall several people 
were killed, and others desperately taunghod, besides two cutters and the 
pinnace being stove on the booms; and two Midshipmen were killed by 
the spanker-boom crushing them between it and the side. In the terrible 
confusion every soul in the ship was instantly on deck, many of them ell but 
naked, and so dreadful was the consternation, that some forthwith went be- 
low, and resigned themselves to their fate. 

Meantime, Captain Raynsford, who from the first foresaw the total loss of 
the ship, had ordered the boats to be hoisted out, with a conviction that, 
though not enough to save all the people, still they would be effective in 
towing a raft. But s0 soon as the two jolly-boats were lowered down from 
the quarter-davits, and clear of the ship, the men—for there were no offi- 














thought of leaving her will be to thee a dreadful punishment, torture, and 
n ’ 


y- 

‘ Leaving her!’ cried the Sire of Lille Jourdain violently. ‘What would 
this woman with us? Who let her enter the chateau ?’ 

‘ What would I with thee?’ she retorted. ‘To warn thee of a danger 
which now threatens both thyself and thy fair bride—a project for ever 
to separate you both, which has been conceived by an implacable enemy of 
yours.’ 

‘There are none can reach me, or whom I fear,’ answered the knight, 
proudly—‘ with the aid of our ramparts and trusty sword—were it the 
a de Foix—were it Armagnac—were it the King of France him- 
self.’ 

‘The onemy I mean,’ resumed the unknown, ‘is but a poor and feeble 
woman ; etill, despite thy ramparts and thy sword, she holds in her 
ee aso against thee, a revenge as inevitable—as certain, as that of 


Saying these words, she drew near Rosalinde, and John of Lille Jourdain 
threw himself between them, his hand upon his poniard’s hilt. A strange 
feeling of alarm, of undefined apprehension, stole into his heart, and his voice 
trembled in his throat when he exclaimed :— 

‘In fine, who art thou? What wantest thou here?’ 
ruin am I?’ she gravely answered, ‘ Diana Marrechi! What do I want? 

ie!’ 

inde, on hearing these dreadful words, uttered a cry of terror; and 
John, entirely reassured, and now ashamed of his late feeling of alarm, 
measured her with a disdainful smile; but she, continuing, exclaimed with 
bitter enthusiasm :— 

‘Yes, lam Diana Marrechi, who dr 
thee to allow her to await the coming of 
wind, laid on the cold door stone. 
with thy foot!’ 


ed herself at thy feet, beseeching 
er betrothed, ex d to rain 
lam Diana Marrechi thou didst repulse 


!' broke in the sire of Lille Jourdain—‘ Hence ! or I'll 

havo you beaten from the castle by my serfs.’ 

* They will not dare to lay a finger on me,’ answered Diana, bitterly. 
‘Then I myself will doit!’ cried the knight; and instantly he advanced 
towards Diana, and seizing her by the arm, would fain have dragged her out 
of the hall ; but she, in her turn, clasping the hand of Jean, squeezed it with 
convulsive rage, and pressing it hard between both her own, seemed, so to 
speak, to fasten herself upon him. However, Jean was about to drag her 
forth, when ebe suddenly stopped— 
‘ Well, I will depart,’ she said, ‘I will depart; grant me but one favour ; 
let me look on my betrothed again—but this last, only favour, for all the evil 
thou hast done me. Oh! thou mayst hold my hand; I swear to thee, on my 
outs salvation, I will not approach her—only let me once more see her 
face | 

In a moment Diana and Jean had advanced toward Rosalinde, who had 
tremblingly taken refuge in the arms of tho Lady of Lille Jourdain. The 
young pel gazed on Diana with a feeling of mingled horror and alarm ; Jean 
imeelf, still keeping violent hold of her hand, obeyed her wish through a 
sort of vague repentance. At this moment, and when profeund silence had 
fallen on the assembled group, Diana, who had now arrived opposite to 
inde, raised her veil, and pushing Jean towards the petrified young girl 
exclaimed ;— gk 
‘Rosalinde De La Baume, behold Jean of Lille Jourdain, your betrothed, 

whom Diana Marrechi restores to your arms !’ 
At these words, and at that movement, a thunderbolt seemed to have burst 








cers in them—bore up, and were not afterwards seen by their unhappy 
shipmates. It was thus that twenty-seven men got away about a quarter 
ofan hour after the ship had struck ; while the barge, which they had hoist- 
ed out and veered astern, was swamped by too many people crowding into 
her, and about thirty men, unable to regain the ship, Ass wy 

On the very first alarm, the anchors had been cut from the bows, and the 
cables ran out with violence for a few minutes, but the ship was soon on a 
rock, and had no forging power, while the holes in her bottom were so 
large that the pig-ballast, as was afterwards seen by ourselves, drapped 
through, and was deposited along the line of the cables as she drove over 
them. In less than Prulf an-hour, from the violence of the concussions, she 
had filled up to her lower-deck ports, and fell over on the larboard side, 
after being heeled to starboard on first striking. This was a fearful motion, 
and has been described to us by a survivor as one of the most appalling inci- 
dents of the night; for though at first apparently settled, she suddenly right- 
ed, and, while an anxious ray of hope glimmered, as suddenly fell over to 
port. The sea then rushed to the middie of the quarter-deck, breaking fu- 
riously against the wreck, and the wretched crew were driven to the poop. 
Many of the passengers had been placed in the launch on the booms, now 
their only bout; and she was striking heavily on the ship’s timbers, while 
men were sinking and drowning in ait dacdans. Nothing was now heard 
but the frantic cries of the dying, and wailings of despair. The moon was 
ten days old, yet gave but little light, and that at such fitful intervals as to 
render the night additionally terrific. The darkness had at times been 
broken by the broad glare of blue-lights and the streaming tails of rockets; 
but signals of distress were unavailing, for no human aid was near. At 
every crash the shattered hull, loosened and disjointed, was scattered in 
dreadful havoc among the breakers; and the ship's bell, acted upon by 
this violent motion, tolled a funereal solemnity over the horrors of the 
scene. 

The launch was now looked to with ananxious eye, as a forlorn hope in 
case of the ship sinking from under her, though it could not contain above 
a fourth part of the survivors; and indeed was already as full as it could 
safely hold. Capt. Raynsford was strongly urged to enter her, but he de- 
clared himself perfectly resigned to his fate, and determined not to quit the 
ship while a man remained on board. While this was going on, at about 
eleven o'clock, the boat was suddenly lifted off the booms by a heavy sea, 
and she providentially feil clear of the ship. Thus was she floated off when 
no mechanical means could have been used in aid; and after a little exer- 
tion, she cleared all the dangers which she had to encounter with the float- 
ing pieces of the ship, and the broken spars. Three loud cheers succeeded 
this slender relief, and the gallant men in the boat came under the stern to 
save, if possible, more of their shipmates, some of whom, in that hope, threw 
themselves into the sea. Nine were picked up, but the officers in the boat, 
perceiving the impossibility of her —— any more, pulled away to a 
safer distance, long listening to the cries of their drowning companions, 
and of the doomed crowd huddling together on the poop and taffrail, 
the only refuge left to them, and that rapidly giving way to the overpower- 
ing element. 

At midnight, as the moon sunk below the horizon, they took their Last 
glimpse of the ill-fated Athenien, with at least three hundred and fifty of 
their comrades still prolonging a hopeless and painful existence by clinging 
to her wreck. Nor was the situation of those in the boat free from peril a 
There was neither bread, water, nor refreshment of any kind on board, and 
thongh a compass had been handed in, there was no sail, till a substitute 








happy ones. Jean convulsively let fall the band 


was made with the officer’s shirta and seamen’s frocks. The wind, which 
had continued to increase after the ship's striking, had now freshened to a 
brisk gale. They were miserably crowded, and to add to their distress a 
poor woman was prematurely delivered of a child.* A survivor told ua that 
the whole was so sudden extraordinary, and the transition from a cheer- 
ful cabin ix « fine two-decker to being adrift in a crowded boat so ummatural, 
that he was persuaded at times of his being only in an ugly dream. It was 
a night of real and unmitigated horror. . ; : . 

On the following morning, they fell in with a Danish brig, which relieved 
in some degree their urgent necessities, and administered every comfort in 
their power. Lieut. John Little, one of the Athenion’s passengers, with a 
party of seamen, went on board of her to retur/*.o the wreck, and endeavour, 
if possible, to save more of their unfortanute shipmates; this generous at- 
tempt was frustrated by the adverse state of the wind and weather, for they 
were now of course dead to leeward. At this time the recreant jolly-boats 
joined; and on the evening of the same day the launch arrived at the Island 
of Maritimo, and they were humanely received by the Governor. _ This 
was a worthy old officer residing in the castle, who had only received two 
visits from Englishmen, the deplorable one here stated, and one which we 
paid him about seven years afterwards, when he gave us a full account of 
the sensation made on bis little garrison - the on event. Every acceommo- 
dation was made for their passing the night comfortably, and on the morn- 
ing of the 22d they started—refreshed and restored—for Trapani, in Sicily, 
whence some of the party were sent away in a small vessel sailing for Malta. 
On the 24th the boat reached Palermo, and went alongside the Pompee, of 
80 guns, then bearing the flag of Sir Sydney Smith. ; 

Tidings of the Athenien’s disaster had already been conveyed from Mari- 
timo, and that active Admiral had immediately ordered the Eagle, 74, to 
the Skerki; but she retarned with certain intelligence that all left upon the 
wreck, except two men, had perished. These poor fellows, who had been 
picked up from a raft by some fishermen, related that the poop separated in 
the forenoon of the day after the launch left them, that themselves and ten 
others embarked upon it, but that ull these ten had been washed off or died, 
and that they were fully expecting a similar fate when the fishermen res- 
cued them. From their statement it appeared that there were two rafte 
constructed, on one of which were three warrant-officers and some of the 
men On the larger one were Captain Raynsford, Lieutenants Swinburne 
and Salter, Mr Gritfen, the Surgeon, the three Marino Officers, and a great 
many people ; but as those upon the raft were half-leg deep in water, and 
unable to disengage it from the wreck, every one perished. ; 

A very curious anecdote was related to us by Sir Sydpey Smith, and as it 
illustrates that officer's quickness at expedients, may be here repeated. He 
had expected some important despatches from England by the Athenien ; 
and when he was awakened in the night with an account of the disaster, he 
did not altogether give up hopes but that, as the ship sunk so soon, and the 
wind continued fresh from the westward, many of the lighter packages 
would be floated out of the cabins and washed ashore. He therefore sent u 
party to watch the beach of the western coast; when one of his patroles, 
observing a heap of sand which appeared to have been recently made, con- 
cluded that some articles had been hastily buried there by a previous finder, 
and, raking about, found the identical despatches, with letters and other 
papers, in a small case. 

it is very difficult, perhaps impracticable, to arrive at the exact number 
of the drowned on this occasion, since it cannot be now ascertained how 
many people were on board. Our own inquiries were not satisfactorily an- 
swered: nor was there any certainty as to supernumeraries. Lieutenant 
Marshal gives the loes as 397, in his Biography of Captain Durban; but this 
we think, from what we gathered, may even be under the mark. the ac- 
tual ship’s company the returns are thus :— 


Men. 
Number on board - - - - - - 475 
Saved in the boate - - : : - 122 
Taken from the poop -— - - - - 2 
Killed and drowned - - - : - 951 


Among those who survived were the following officers and passengers, 
who, of course, lost all their property :— ' : 

Passengers.—Brigadier-General Campbell, Dr. Pym, Lieut. John Little, 
Lieutenant James Little, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Silas Wells, and Mr. George 
Thorne. 

Mr. 8. Parker, Master.—Mr. Goodwyn, Purser.—Mr. Richard Burn, As- 
sistant-Surgeon.— Mr. Augustus Cannon, Master’s-M ate.—Mr. John Frances, 
Midshipman. 

Together with Mr. Dyer, of the Hind, und two women; one of whom 
was long in recovering from the impressions and effect of that disaster- 
ous calamity. 

Delicacy and Feeling would here drop a curtain; but Judgment demands, 
‘ Ought the public service to have been injured, and so lamentable a loss of 
life incurred, by Captain Raynsford? Ought he to have lost his ship at all 7’ 
We should certainly and most unhesitatingly reply, No,—and these are our 
reasons. 

It had beenimmemorially known, by sensible seamen of all denomina- 
tions, that there existed a dangerous ledge of rocks in the channel between 
Sicily and Tunis, under the name of Skerki, Chirbi, Quills, Esquirques, ac- 
cording to the nation of the speaker. Incharts of the earliest date, as well 
2s down to the present time, this danger has relatively been sufficiently 
well-marked to be avoided, as there was wide sea room on either side free 
from risk. Without citing Gorgoglione, Coronelli, or other old foreign hy- 
drographers, we will at once refer our English reader to that oft-quoted and 
sechadiie work, the Quarter Waggoner; and in the edition of 1704, b 
Mount and Page, of Tower Hill, he will find the Cherbes sufficiently we 
placed to irduce him to open his eyes en approaching the vicinity. The ex- 
istence of such rocks was,it is true, doubted by many about the time of the poor 
Athenien’s misfortune; but the doubt was entirely gratuitous, for do prac- 
tical exertion or inquiry had been made to ascertain the fact. Raynsford, 
however, was stubbornly violent on the subject, declaring he had cruised 
over the neighbourhood in the Morgiana, and must have seen them had they 
been there ; and thut, moreover, our Egyptian expedition passed, widely 
spread, without a symptom of danger. Happy had it been for bins and his 
people had he studied hydrography alittle more, and applied an officer-like 
judgment, instead of adopting that senseless axiom, that to avoid a rock is to 
steer directly for it, because it is not likely to be laid down correctly in the 
charts. Now the Master of the Athenien happened to believe that such 
rocks as the Skerki actually did exist; and that, whether or no, lasking 
along with a fair wind, there could be no necessity to stand stem on for them. 
When, therefore, the ship’s place was pricked off at eight o'clock, he ven- 
tured to make a statement to that effect ; but the infatuated Captain merel 
jeered his fears,as he termed them, and gave him a kind of quarter-dec 

int that he had better hold his tongue This officer, however, waxod more 
and more uneasy as the distance shortened, and, just after two bells had 
struck, he poured forth his apprehensions to General Campbell, oe pa 
him to use his persuasion to get the course altered. Greatly impressed with 
the Master’searnestness, the General went into the cabin, and communed 
with the Captain, who happened to be reading. ‘If such rocks as the Sker- 
ki exist,’ rejoined Raynsford, ‘ we ought to be on them now.’ And at that mo- 
ment the two officers were thrown violently against the cabin bulk-head, 
by the unfortunate ship striking on the very rocks she was steering for. 
General Campbell assured us, that he never should be able to forget the 
fixed agony of the Captain's countenance, as they were struggling to gain 
the deck. 

But though this groundless, and therefore absurd doubt about the Bkerki, 
had infected some heads, there were not wanting many evidences of their 
existence. Several of our own ships bad placed on record notices of break- 
ers on the assigned spot, or sufficiently near for identification; and among 
foreigners, their existence was notorious. In September, 1795, a cruizer 
belonging to Yousef Karamauli, the well-known Bashaw of Tripoli, was 
scudding before a westerly gale, when she struck on these rocks, was in- 
stantly knocked to atoms, every soul on board perished. She was cal! 
ed the Orange-tree, and was commanded by Amoury Rois, a headstrong Le 
vantine. Another of the Tripoline squadron, which sailed in company with 
her, had a most narrow escape from the same fate. So well are the — 
fishermen acquainted with the Skerki, that they repaired thither, and by 
diving recovered various articles, and a number of dollars, out of the wreck 
of the Athenien. There is still much treasure in her. ; 

We are inclined to give a high antiquity to the maritime acquaintance 
with these rocks, the comparative present popularity of which has only 
grown up among us since the loss of the Athenien. Virgil says,— 


‘ Tres Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet: 
Saxa vocant Itali, mediis que in fluctibus, Aras; 
us . . , 
Dorsum inmane mari summo. 


Three of the Trojan ships, it appears, were thrown on the Arw, bidden 
rocks, which showed their backs above water, and were known to aeilors. 
Now Servius expressly tells us that these rocks, which the poet calis, Are, 
lie between Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, and Italy ; and who, in general untech- 
nical phrase, could describe their position better? He quotes a paseaze 
from Varro,—De Ora Maritima—which shows that these Ara were in the 
sea, near the ordinary passage between Sicily and Sardinia; for navi- 


pen 
ae not in danger from them, and as they had lost sight of thoee two 


gators were 


+ This child grew up to woman’s estate, and was well known at Malta, 





where her family were attached to the dockyard. 
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islands Servius helps the case thus far, but when he tells us that the rocks 
were called Altars, because a peace was concluded there between the Afri- 
cans and Romans, and assumes that they must de the Egades, he is all adrift. 
The £gades are large and elevated islands, and could never be described, 
as hidden rocks, sara latentéa, in the midst of the waves, mediis in flucti- 
dus. The Trojan fleet, we are told, sailed from the Trapani, with a fair 
wine, for the mouth of the Tiber; but ox-eyed Juno, a greater trader in 
winds than any Lapland witch, prevails upon Holus to teaze them a bit, 
which the windy deity complies with. The ships are first enabled to get 
about half-way to Italy, but then comes a furious north-wind, aud drives 
them over towards the coast of Africa. Then the God of Wind works away 
from the south, driving the Trojans from the Carthaginian coast, when three 
of their ships were lost on the Are. Dryden describes the catastrophe 
tuus, from the first book of the Zncis, as above quoted :— 


‘Three ships wero hurry’d by the southern blast, 
And on the secret shelves with fury cast! 
Those hidden rocks th’ Ausonian sailors knew, 
They called them altars, when they rose in view, 
Aud show’'d their spacious backs above the flood.’ 


Weighing these matters, we have to ask,—Could a modern poet, aided by 
the whole Gvographical Society, have described the loss of ships on the 
Skerki with greater verisimilitude ? 

en 


MRS. POOLE’S ‘ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT.’+ 


An ‘ Englishwoman in Egypt,’ thanks to the Mediterranean steamers 
and the overland route to India, is no longer 60 unusual or astoundiag a 
spectacle as it would appear to have been tive-and-twenty years ago, when 
that dilettants traveller, Monsieur le Comte do Forbin, made a es ay 
retreat from Thebes in consequence of the shock sustained by his nerves, 
from encountering amang the ruins ‘une femme-de-chambre Anglaise en 

etit spencer couleur rp dow! in the person of the Countess of Belmore’s 
ledy'e-mnaid 3 though the Quarterly Reviewers, who in those days had no 
mercy for a Frouch misstatement. even in the colour of a soubrette’s dress, 
triumphuntly declared the offending garmeat to have been ‘a pale blue pe- 
lisse ;’ aud proceeded to demolish the hapless Count accordingly—(Quar- 
terly Review, Vol xxiii. p. 92.) Since the period of this rencontre, the il/- 
omened blue eyes, as well as blue pelisses, of our country-women, have 
been seen with sufficient frequency on the banks ofthe Nile to render the 
one, it is tobe hoped, no longer an object of alarm to the natives, nor the 
latter toerraut members of the Institute: but a narrative of the inpressions 
syroduced on acultivated female mind by a residence among the modern in- 
frabitants of the land of pyramids, was still adesideratum. The ‘ Notes’ 
(published in 1840 in the Asiatic Journal) of the late lamented Emma Rob- 
erts, than whoin no one would have been better qualified to fill up the void, 
though replete with interest and information, are merely those of a travel- 
ler hastening through the country on her way to India; and, except the fa- 
gitive sketciies of Mrs. Dawson Damer, we cannot call to mind a single one 
among all the Luly-tourists, with whose tours and voyages the press has late- 
ly teemed, who has touched on this hitherto unbroken ground. In snch a 

earth of information, we may deem ourselves doubly fortunate in finding 
the task uadertaken by a lady possessing such peculiar advantages as must 
have been enjoyed by the sister of the well-known Orientalist, to whose 
pen weare indetted for perhaps the most comprehensive and accurate ac- 
count ever published of the habits and manners of any nation, and under 
whose immediate superintendence, a8 we are informed, the work before us 
was prepared, 

The narrative opens with the landing of the authoress and her compa- 
nions atAlexandria in July, 1842; but that city, with its double harbour, its 
quays crowded with a motley assemblage of every nation and language in 
Europe and the Levant, and the monuments of antiquity in its environs, has 
been too often described to present much opportunity for uovelty of remark. 
Passing over, therefore, tho details given of these well-known objects, we 
find the party, after a rapid passage along the Mahmoodiyeh canal in an iron 
track-boat, drawn by four horses, and a vexatious delay of two days at the 
junction of the canal and the river, (dering which the want of musquitto- 
curtains gave them an ample foretaste of the quantity and quality of the in- 
sect plagues of i:gypt,) fairly embarked on the broad stream of the Nile — 
The veyage to Cairo was performed in a kanjeh, or passage-boat of the kind 
usual on the river—a long, narrow craft, with two masts, bearing large tri- 
angular sails. 

As the kanjeh lay to at night to avoid danger from sand-banks, the tra- 
vellers were three days in reaching Cairo, and found little to interest them 
in the contemplation of the banks of the Nile, which at this season are desti- 
tute of the brilliaut verdare which clothes them for some time after the in- 
undation. On arriving at Boulak, the authoress for the first time shrouded 
herself in the cumbrous folds of a Turkish riding-dress, “an overwhelming 
covering of black silk, extending, in my idea, in every direetivn ;’ auch 

mounted ou a donkey, followed her janissary guide through the dilapidated 
suburb, ‘and at length we fairly entered Cairo. . . . . The first impres- 
sion on entering, this celebrated city is, that it has the uppearance of having 
been deserted for perhaps a century, and suddenly re-peopled by persons, 
unable, fram poverty or some other cause, to repair it, and clear away its 
antiquated cobwebs. .... I wrote to you that the streets of Alexandria 
were narrow ; they are wide compared to those of Cairo. The meshree- 
beychs, or projecting windows, facing each other above the ground floor, 
literally touch iu some instances, and in ae 4 the opposite windows are 
within reach... .. After passing through several of the streets, into 
which it appeared as though the dwellings had turned out nearly all their 
inhabitants, we arrived at an agreeable house in the midst of gardens, in 
which we are to take up our temporary residence.’ 

The plan of these gardens, however, intersected by parallel walks, with 
gutters on each side to convey water into the intermediate squares, was so 
much at variance with Mrs. Poole’s English nations of horticulture, that 
she was almost tempted to conclude, ‘that a garden in Egypt was not worth 
cultivatioa—so much for national prejudice.’ As it was indispensable for 
the health of the children that their residence should be fixed in the outskirts 
of the city, some delay was experienced in finding a permanent abode ; but 
at the end of a month they considered themselves fortunate in engaging a 
house ‘infinitely beyond the usual run,’ in the most healthy and cheerful 
quarter, for which the rent demanded by the landlady, ‘(who bore the 
picturesque naine of Lalah-Zar, or Bed of Tulips.) was ‘only L.12 per an- 
aum. 

Mrs. Poole (in spite of the desagrémens of flies, ‘ black thick-legged spi- 
ders,’ and handmaidens, *‘ who scarcely ever wash themselves excep 


ap: 7 xt when 
they go to the bath, which is once in about ten days or a fortnight’) be- 
came gradually at home in her Egyptian residence, and tolerably familiar- 


ized with the luguage and manners of the country. She had even adopted 
the native manner of eating; and had habituated herself to wear the Turk- 
ish dress with such ease, as to witness unsuspected the splendid procession 
ofthe Makmal, or emblem of royalty, which precedes the march of the pil- 
grim caravan to Makka—an occasion un which the boys of Cairo enjoy a 
kind of saturnalia, and are privileged to maltreat any Christian or Jew who 
may be detected near the route Under the guidance of an elderly Muslim 
frieud of her brother, she had also entered the principal mosques of Cairo, 
including that of the Hasaucyn (the grandsons of the prophet, Hasan and 
Hoseyn) axl the Zamé-el-Azhar, the two most sacred edifices of Cairo.— 
But the Azhar (splendid mosque) is not only the cathedral mosque of the 
Egyptian capital, but the principal, and perhaps in the present day the only 
Moslem university. In the riwaks, or apartments appropriated to students 
trom different countries, chiefly poor scholars supported by the fands of the 
mosque, ‘after passing successively among natives of different divisions of 
Ugypt, we tind ourselves in the company of people of Mekkeh and El-Me- 
deeneh; then in the midst of Syrians; in another minute among Muslims of 
Central Africa; next among Magharbeh, (or natives of Northern Africa 
west of Egypt;) then with European and Asiatic Turks; and quitting these, 
we are introduced to Persians, and Muslims of India; we may almost fancy 
ourselves transported through their respective countries. No sight in Cairo 
interested me more than the interior of the Azhar; and the many and 
great obstacles which present themselves when a Christian, and more es- 
pecially a Cliristian halle, desires to obtain admission into this celebrated 
inosque, make me proud of having enjoyed the privilege of walking leisure- 
ly through its extensive porticoes, and observing its heterugencous students 
engaged in listening to the lectures of their protessors.’ 

‘The Turkish is the only European language,’ says Mr. Urquhart in his 
eloqnent but fanciful work, the Spirit of the East, * which possesses, in the 
word harem, © syuonyme for home, but it implies a great deal more é 
lo picture a Turkish woman, [ would beg the reader, if possible, to fancy 
wo hunself a wom ‘0 Without vanity or affectation, perfectly simple and na- 
iio ant pieserving the manners and the type of her childho id iu the full 
“iossorm an l fractification of her passions and her charms.’ This is indeed 
_ language of an enthusiast, in whose eyes all is light which comes from 
, Pear pote — Pat ag aud gentle courtesy of the Turko-Egyptian 
mestic hife of th ~ wre waa be I oole 4 interesting sketch *s of the do- 
reel tag pe ye uch she visited, go far to justify the character 

n by Meir eulogist. For ber iutruduction to these. the erclu- 
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sive circles of Cairo, as well as for the more than friendly reception which 
she there met with, Mrs. Poole professes herself indebted ‘ to the kindness 
of Mrs. Sieder, the lady of our excellent resident missionary, who has gained 
the confidence of the most distinguished hareems,’ aided in no small de- 
gree, we have reason to believe, by the general estimation in which her bro- 
ther was held among his Muslim acquaintance. In this novel species of so- 
cial intercourse, Mrs. Poole showed much tact, wearing the Turkish dress, 
which is admirably adapted to the climate, in her visits to ladies of the mid- 
dle class, as well as at home; ‘ but in visiting those who ary considered the 
noble of the land, I resuine, under my Eastern riding-costume, my English 
dress. In the Turkish dress, the manner of my salutation must have been 
more submissive than I should have liked; while, as an Englishwoman, I 
am entertained by the most distinguished, not only as an equal, but gene- 
rally as a superior.’ Thus, at the hareem of Haboeb Effendi, the ex-govern- 
or of Cairo, she was received at the door of the first apartment, on dismount- 
ing from the ‘ high ass’ on which all visits of ceremony must be paid, b 
the eldest daughter of the house, who herself disencuinbered her ot her rid- 
ing-dress—an office left to slaves in families of rank. except in the case of 
a visitor of high distinction—and was then placed by her ou the divan at the 
right hand of her mother, the first cousin of the late Sultan Mahmood. 

The second daughter appeared soon after, and Mrs. Poole proceeds to de- 
scribe her dress. She wore on her head a dark handkerchief twisted round 
a tarboosh, (red cap,) with a very splendid sprig of diamonds attached to 
the right side, and extending partly over her forehead. It was com 
of very large brilliants, disposed in the form of three lutes in the centre, 
from each of which a branch extended, forming an oval shape at least five 
inches in length. High on the left side of her head, she wore a knot or 
slide of diamonds, through which was drawn a bunch of ringlets, which, 
from their position, appeared to be artificial; her tarboosh had the usual 
blue silk tassel, but divided and hanging on either side. Her long vest and 
trousers were of a dark-flowered India fabric ; she wore round her waist a 
large aud rich Cashmere shawl; and her neck was decorated with many 
strings of very large pearls, confined at intervals with gold heads. She 
was in one respect strangely distigured—her eyebrows being painted with 
kohl, and united by the black pigment ina very broad and unbecoming man- 
ner. Many women of all classes here assumed this disguise. Some appl 
the koh/ to the eyebrows as well as the eyes, with great delicacy: but this 
lady had her eyebrows so remarkable that her other features were deprived 
of their natural expression and effect.” 

The same qoubelal kindness which had marked the reception, was con- 
tinued throughout the interview. After the usual refreshments of sweet- 
meats and coffee had been handed round by the slaves, the eldest daughter, 
throwing her arm round the neck of their guest, (the Oriental equivalent 
for walking arm-in-arm,) condncted her through the various apartments of 
the house; and was preparing, on her departure, to re-equip her with her 
riding-dress, when the younger sister remarked, “ Yom took them off: it is 
for me to putthem on.” The friendship thus commenced with the amiable 
family of Habeeb Etfendi continued uninterrupted during Mrs Poole’s stay 
in Egypt; and the honours with which she was receiv ed were almost em- 
barrassing—the chief lady, on her second visit, even resiguing her own seat, 
and placing herself below her. The ladies of this hareein were particularly 
well informed. They had heard of the publication of Mrs Dawson Damer’s 
“ Tour," and were very curious to know what had been said of them, ex- 
pressing much gratification on hearing the terms in which she had described 
them. Of the eldest daughter, in particular, Mrs Poole speaks in language 
of the warmest personal regard :—“ I have not met with her equal ia Kast- 
ern female society, in gentleness, sweetness, and guod sense ; and, withal, 
she has decidedly a cultivated mind.” 

The advantages of the English costume were strongly evinced on Mrs 
Poole’s presentation, by her friend Mrs Sedler, to the haughty Nezleh Ha. 
num, the widowed daughter of Mohamined Ali, in lr apartments at the 
Kasred-Duharah, a palace in the midst of [brahim Pasha’s plantations on the 
banks of the Nile, which is the usual residence of the ladies of the Pasha’s 
family. Mrs Dawson Damer has drawn a sufliciently unamiable picture of 
this princess, whose cruelty to her attendants she represents as emulating 
that displayed in his public character by her late husband, the Defterdar 
Mohammed Bey. But nothing but the patte de velours was seen by the 
English stranger, who, though Nezleh Hanum was severely indisposed at 
the time of her visit, was, by hor express command, shown into her bed- 
rooin, and received ‘ with the sweétest smile imaginable ;”’ while the young- 
est soa of the Pasha, Mohammed Ali Bey, a boy nine years old, sat on a 
cushion at his sister's feet, conversing with the visitor in French; his mother, 
and other ladies, sitting on Mrs Pooles’s left hand. The day happened to be 
the fourth of the festival of the Great Beiram, when it was customary for 
those ladies who had the privilege of the entrée, to pay their respects to the 

rincess. But to not one of those who presented themselves at this levee, 
vid Nezleh Hanum deign to address a word in acknowledgment of their 
salutation, as they sileutly advanced, with downcast eyes, to kiss her hand 
or the houref- her robe, and then as silently withdrew, without once raising 
their eyes ty her face. “This etiquette, | am intormed, is not only observe 
during her illness but at all times: and here I felt peculiarly the advantage 
of being an Englishwoman ; for she key t up with me a lively conversation, 
and really treated me as an equal.’ On hing leave, a second cup of sher- 
bet was presented—* This is always intended as a distinguishing mark of 
honour. Several ladies accompanied us to the door; and the treasurer fol- 
lowed me withan embroidered handkerchief from ber highness. Do not 
think ine egotistical, becanse I describe thus minutely my reception; I con- 
sidered it in.:portant in adescription of manners, especially as the receiving 
and paying visits is the everyday business of an Eastern lady.” 

This was not, however, the first occasion on which Mrs. Poole had visited 
the Kasr-ed-Dubarah, as she had some months previously been present, in 
company with her invaluable chaperon, Mrs. Sieder, at an entertainment 
there given by the Pasha’s hareem; when she had formed the acquaintence 
of the mother of Mohammed Ali Bey, and of another wife of the Pasha, 
‘both young; the one a dignified and handsome person, and the other espe- 
cially gentle aud very lovely.’ At the time, she supposed that these were 
the only wives of his highness; but, on a subsequent visit to the hareem in 
the citadel, she was introduced to a third, the mother of a son named Ha- 
leem Bey—and she shrewdly conjectured that the full number of four was 
uot incomplete. These ladies, with the daughter of Mohammed Ali, the 
widow of Toosoon, (a deceased son of the Pasha, whose son, Abbas, is the 
reputed successor to the pashalik,) and Abbas Pasha’s fostermother, were 
the only persous at table, with the exception of the French guests—the 
widow of Toosoon Pasha, in virtue of her seniority, leading the way to the 
salle-a-manger, and taking the place of honour at ‘a veay large round silver 
tray, covered with small silver dishes filled with various creains, jellies, &., 
and most tastefully garnished with exquisite flowers; in the centre was a 
forequarter of lamb, on pilav. The lamb was succeeded by stew; the 
stew by vegetables; the vegetables by savoury cream, &c.; sweet dishes, 
most delicately prepared, succeeded these in rapid succession; and each 
was removed, and its place filled, when perhaps only tasted. Ladies at- 
tended close to our divan with fly-whisks; behind them about thirty formed 
a semicircle of gaily dressed, and in many cases beautiful women and girls; 
those near the door held large silver trays, on which the black slaves, who 
stood without, placed the dishes.’ During the repast, Mrs. Poole frequent- 
ly receiged morsels from the hand of Toosoon Pasha’s widow—one of the 
highest compliments according to Eastern manners—and, before taking 
leave, she received an invitation to a grand marriage festival, which was 
eonty to take place in the hareem. Thw nuptials were not, however, cele- 
brated during her stay in Egypt, the main difficulty being, as she was inform- 
ed, the choice of a bridegroom! 

Though the costume of the Pasha’s ladies did not differ materially from 
that already described in the hareem of Habeeb Effendi, yet, as the Kasr-ed- 
Dabarah may be considered as the ceutre of Cairo fashion, it would be un- 
pardonable to omit some notice of Mrs. Poole’s observations (somewhat 
abridged) on this all-important subject.‘ The Turkish ladies wear the yelek 
(long vest) considerably longer than their height, forming a graceful train, 
which, in walking over a mat or carpet, they hold in front over the arm.— 
The chemise is of silk gauze, fine muslin, or a very beautiful thin crape, with 
gloss stripes, which is made of raw silk in the hareems, and is cream colour : 
the sleeves are not confined at the wrist. The shintiyan (trousers) are ex- 
tremely fall, and generally of a different material from the yelek; the for- 
mer being of rich brocade, large-patterned muslin or chintz, or sometimes of 
plain satin or gros-de-Naples. The yelek, on the contrary, is made of a ma- 
terial with a delicate pattern, generally a small stripe, whether of satin, India 
silk. or muslin. Ladies of distinction always wear Cashmere shawls round 
the waist, generally red; and those in Kast-ed-Dubaral had a narrow edge 
of gold, with gold cords and tassels at the corners.’ The tarboosh and dia- 
mond ornaments are worn as before deacribed: ‘but the front hair is cut | 
short, and combed toward the eyebrows, which is extremely unbecoming 
even to a beautiful face, except when it curls naturally. The long hair is 
disposed in humerous small plaits, and looped up on each side over the 
handkerchief. The hair of the younger ladies and white slaves, in the Tark- 
ish hareems, is often worn hanging loosely on the shoulders ; but ro coiffure 








keeper is stationed at the outer portal; and within this the eunuchs 
the curtains, heavy with golden embroidery, which cover the doorway lead- 
ing to the interior; and woe to the intruder who should attempt to pene- 
trate beyond the eutrance! A closed door is never permitted im the hareem ; 
but etiquette forbids the husband to enter when slippers laid before the 
doorway denote that bis wife is receiving visitors—a method of exclusion 
which is said sometimes to be kept in operation for many days wegether.— 
The scale of precedence among the iumates is regulated on a very different 
system from that of European society. Mr. Urpuhart has correctly remark- 
ed that “the precept ‘ Thou shalt Roms thy father and mother, and cleave 
unto thy wife, has not been transcribed from the Gospel to the Koran; the 
wife in the East is not the mistress of the household ; is the daughter of 
her husband’s mother,” to whom the appellation of kanum, or cbief lady, 
belongs of right to the end of her life : even if the mother be not living, 
the sisters of the husband take precedence of the wiiv, who is regarded by 
them as a younger sister. The first wife, however, where there ia more 
than one, can only lose her pre-eminence of rank by the misfortune of being 
childless, in which case she gives place to one who has become a mother ; 
but, among the higher classes, each wife has her separate apartinents and at- 
tendants, and in some cases even inhabit a separate mansion—all, however, 
within the bounding walls of the hareen. 
‘In the great harecms, the hanum generally has four principal attendants, 
two of them are elderly, and act simply as companions; the third is the trea- 
surer, and the fourth is the sub-treasurer. The next in rank are those who 
hand pipes and cottee, sherbet and sweetmeats; and each of these bas her 
own set of subordinates. Lastly rank the cook and bouse slaves, who ure 
mostly negresses.’ The position of these white slaves, among whom Mrs. 
Poole ‘ found the most lovely girls in the hareem, many of them fully justi- 


fying my preconceived ideas of the celebrated Georgian and Circassian wo- 
men,’ may, perbaps, be best understood by a reference to the familiar pages 
of the Thousand and One Nights; the hareem scenes in which are ly 


drawn from those of Syria and Egypt at the period when those were 
written. ‘Though torn from their parents at an early age, they find and 
acknowledge fathers aud mothers in those to whom they are sold; and, ex- 
cepting in two cases, cheerfulness has appeared to reign among them’—and 
the authoress was a witness of the deep sympathy of the siaves of the wife 
ofa Turkish grandee, who was confined in the state prison by order of tho 
Pasha. The principal employment of the fair prisoners, independent of the 
preparation: { sherbets and other household duties, consists in embroidery, 
‘which is extremely beautiful, as superior as it is unlike to any fancy-wo 
practised in England :—taste of a very remarkable kind is displayed in its 
execution, similar in many respects to that exhibited in the most elaborate 
decorations of Arabian architecture.’ Few, even of the ladies of rank, cam 
read or write their own language—but there are some exceptions—the ac- 
complished family of Habeeb Effendi has already been nouced; and Mrs. 
Poole was acquainted with another instance, in which the daughters had 
learned under the tuition of a brother who had been educated in Europe, to 
read and understand not only the literature of their own country, but the 
poets of Italy The aun exercised over the young white slaves 
‘can only be compared to that which is established in the convent. A de- 
viation trom the strictest rules of modesty is followed by severe puni 
and often by the death of the delinquent —.. ‘ . but if they con- 
duct themselves well, they are frequently married by their masters to per- 
sons of high respectability ; and the ceremony of the marriage of a slave in 
high hareems is conducted with extreme magnificence. ‘Those, however, 
who from their personal charms have become the favourites of their master, 
and particularly those who have borne him achild, are seldom or never thus 
dismissed, and cannot legally be sold: having in this respect the advan tage 
of the wife, who is always liable to be divorced without cause assigned, and 
at a moment’s notice.’ 

In the hareems of the middle and lower classes, the same system of strict 
seclusion cannot, of course, be maintained as in the case of the ‘hidden 
jewels’ (as they are called) of the grandees:—the women frequent the pub- 
lic baths, and are allowed to visit their neighbours without restraint; but 
shopping is generally prohibited, for reasons which may be gathered from 
the Thousand and One Nights;—and goods for sale are rouglit to the ha- 
reems by female brokers. The system of blindfold marriages ie universal 
and except amongst the lowest class, it is scarcely possible that the bride- 
groom and bride should get a glimpse of each other before their espousalse— 
and the betrothals are generally made at a ridiculously early age. A lady 
gravely asked Mrs. Poole whether one of her boys, thirteen years of age, 
was married—and she witnessed a marriage procession in which the almost 
infant bride, taking the whole affuir as a good joke, thought proper to walk 





backwards before the canopy fanning her friends, instead of submitting te 
be fanned. The vatural consequence of these early marriages is, that 
‘among the lower orders some husbands are sad tyrants; they such 
little young creatures, that they are more like children than mari Riven | their 
inexperience unjustly prevakes their busbands.’ An original sertof- revenge 
was threatened in her hegring by a man irritated by the abusive language of 
a little girl, whose tongue was the plague of the neighbourhoud—* When E 
have a little more mouey, U will marry you, and punish you every day.’— 
Mrs. Poole indeed expresses her conviction, reluctantly forced upon her, 
that in the middle and lower classes, both wives and female slaves are often 
treated with the utmost brutality; and she mentions two instances in her 
own neighbourhood, in which the death of women of the latter class was 
caused by the cruelty of their masters. In both these cases, however, the 
men were Copts—a people of whom (in spite of the efforts of the English 
Missionary Society to make them something more than nominal Christians) 
she was assured ‘ by one who knew them well, ‘ that their moral state is far 
worse than that of the Muslims, and that in the conduct of the latter there 
is mach more Christianity than is exhibited in that of the former.’ An anec- 
dote, casually introdaced, enables us to judge of the education which chil- 
dren receive on this point. On a visit to the wife of the keeper of the tomba 
of Mohamed Ali’s bsaily, a boy just able to walk was brought in, when 
‘the chief lady called for a stick, that puss, who was quietly crossing the 
carpet, might be beaten for her amusement. I interceded for the cat, when 
she replied mysteriously, “I like her very much—lI will not hurt her.”— 
Accordingly she raised her arm with considerable effort, and let it fall gent- 
ly. She next desired one of her slaves to kneel, which the girl did most 
gracefully, and bent her head with an air of mock submission w receive the 
kurbdj, and the same farce was repeated. Though neither slave nor cat 
was a sufferer, the effect must have been equally bad on the mind of the 
eT Alas! for the slaves and cats when he is big enough to make them 
eel! 
The children, however, occasionally fare no better than the slaves ; and 
Mr. Lane was not seldom obliged, by the screams of the sufferers, to inter- 
fere to stop the cruelty practised in the neighbourhood, ‘ when the answer 
usually returned was of the most civil kind, assuring us, with many sala- 
tations, that for our sakes the offender shall be forgiven.’ On one occa 
sion an old woman, to punish her little grandson for a trifling theft, had em- 
ployed the service of a professional beater, who had tied the child’s legs 
and arms, and was beating him with a ponderous stick, while his grand- 
mother cried, ‘again !’ and only desisted on a peremptory remonstrafce from 
Mr. Lane, yet the same womin disturbed the neighbourhood with her le. 
mentations every alternate Monday for the loss of her son; the little boy’s 
father! It is perhaps hardly fair to cite instances like this, to which our 
own police-olficers afford abundance of parallels, asan example of thenational 
manners of Egypt; and Mrs. Poole does full justice to the spirit of mutual 
aid which prevails among the poor in all Moslem countries, andteaches them 
‘ to bear each other’s burdens.’ The women, especially those of the higher 
class, are adinitted to be the most affectionate of mothers.’ They are so 
possesse 1, however, by terror of the ‘ evil eye,’ which they firmly believe 
may be cast on their children by an admiring word or glance. that small- 
est allusion to them is hazardous. Mrs. Poole was much amused by the 
agitation of an Arab lady, im conversation with whom she had congratulated 
herself that the strength of her eldest boy’s constitution had preserved him 
from the ill effects of the heat. ‘ In an instant she vociferated, ‘ Bless the 
Prophet! bless the Prophet ! and coloured deeply.’ And it was with diffi- 
culty that Mrs. Poole could call her, or convince her that the English appre- 
hended no danger from the expression of their satisfaction in the wales 
of those they love. 


As we profess to deal with Mrs. Poole solely in her own peculiar pro- 
vince, as s delineator of fernale manners and female society in Egypt, we 
shall pass with brief notice her visit to the Pyramids, the account of which 
contains much valuable information, as supplied (as she vows ) from the 
notes of her brother. The excursion, though but a short distance 
from Cairo, is not altogether unattended with, danger especially to ladies, 
from the attacks of the Bedawees; as it a ypears from the remarks of some 
young men, the sons of a Bedawee sheykh at some distance, who had rid- 
den over, as they had admitted, in the hope of seeing the faces of the ladies 
of the party, and were much disappointed at finding them veiled. They had 
been much strack by the charms ofa beautiful Awerican whom they had 
scen a few weeks before ; and one of them exclaimed, in speaking of her 





is 80 pretty as that worn by the Arab ladies, whose long hair, hanging down 
the back, is arranged in m my small plaits, often lengihened by silk braid, 
and generally adorned with hundreds of small gold ornaments, resembling 
oval spangles, which harmonize better with the Eastern costume than any 
other fashion.’ 


The hareems of the grandees are generally surrounded by lofty walls, as 


—‘ But the sword! the sword ! if we dared to use it, we would have killed 
the man,’ alluding to the lady’s companiou, whether her husband or brother, 
‘ and take her for ourselves.’—‘ Tis well for pretty women travelling im 
the Fast, that these lawless Arabs are kept under a degree of subjection by 
the present government,’ says Mrs. Poole; and the anecdote affords an in- 
dication that, when the reins of administration are released by the death of 
the present Pasha, the overland route to India may not be quite so secure 
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MISS CUSHMAN IN LONDON. 
( Every London paper teems with critiques and praises of this American 
actress. The following from the Literary Gazette is the most critical we 


have seen. 

Mise Suheas's peculiar talent, carrying the audience with her by sheer 
energy ofaction and intensity of feeling, and making, ever and anon, most 
powerful hits in the delivery of a few brief words, displays the material for a 
much greater actress than she yetis. We mean not to depreciate her, 
nor to underrate the effect she so constantly age eg ; but she must, to ap- 
proach the Siddonian standard, study deeply the shadowings and refine- 
ments of her arduous profession. In it lie hidden subtleties which nature, 
however strong, cannot touch ; they belong to the pertection of art, to the 
observance of the best models, and to earnest application i practice of the 
ideas suggested by them—not imitation. Tne chief ornament, if not the 
original, of the most successful efforts in one of the striking features of this 
modern manner, is no doubt Mdlle. Rachel; for though Miss Cushman 
has learned much from having performed with Macready in America, it is 
obvious to us that the Rachel manner, if nct from having seen, at least from 
having heard criticisms on that Star, is familiar to the, mind of the Transat- 
lantic heroine. For wantofa better name we call this The Scrar Scuoor. 
It does not so much consist of a comprehensive view of an entire new play, 
and exact embodiment of the whole character, of the bearing of the one 
upon the other, and of the general harmony of the representation; nor, in- 
deed, of individual idiosyncracy ; but it relies mainly on startling points elicit- 
ed from quiet middle-ground and level declamation. The quick lightning 
bursts from the uniform dull cloud ; and we are electrified with the shock. 
The poetical passage, the single phrase, or the particular situation, are 
marked out for this feat ; and the theatre rings with enthusiastic applause. 
Now, though this is effective art, it is not the highest and the truest ; and to 
be at the top, Miss Cushman must unlearn something, and acquire a wider 
scope for the exercise of her unquestionable abilities. She cau be what- 
ever she pleases to be ; and with little else than ordinary attention, not in- 
flated by the approbation she has already so justly earned, she will be 
without a rival near the throne asa queen in the most elevated walks of the 

ic Muse. 

Since the above was written, we have been to see Miss Cushman as Ro- 
lind, in ‘ As you like it,’ « part which requires the display of light graceful 
comedy, mingled with considerable pathos. Her development of this cha- 
racter confirms the impression we have formed of her powers, which, with 
all her errors of judgment in their use, are certainly of a very high order. 
In particular scones her acting displayed great intelligence, and if, to our 
taste, the part was played a little too much in the free and easy style, it 
showed a thorough study and appreciation of the manner in which she in- 
tended to carry her conception of it out. 


——_~———_. 
From Punch. 


The Universal Salvage Company.—Among the other enterprises to 
which speculative ingenuity has turned itself, we 0 that a ee 4 
is advertised to raise sunken or wrecked vessels all over the world, and dt- 
vide the profits. | We shall be hearing next of the Incorporated Madlarks, 
or Joint-stock Dredging Association, which the contemplated company seems 
in fact to be, only on 2 somewhat extended principle. Directors are already 

inted, and ‘‘a manager afloat” is advertised. It is to be hoped that 
“Shareholders aground”’ will not be the end of the speculation. 


The Cattle Epidemic.—In consequence of the alleged epidemic among 
the cattle, we understand that the quarantine laws will be rigidly enforced, 
and that‘all animals coming into London will be compelled to put out their 
tongucs and have their pulses felt. Each drove ofoxen will be met by a 
medical man at the entrance of the metropolis, whv will provide the drover 
with aclean bill of health if the tongues and pulses of the brutes are found 
satisfactory. All cattle appearing indisposed will have to perform quaran- 
tine in a field in the outekiets of town, and no sheep will be admitted with- 
out a medical certificate from the surgeon of his own parish. 


Baths for the Poor.—We understand that some of the Railway Compa- 
nies, desirous of carrying out the project for supplying the poor with Baths, 
have had their third-class carriages constructed so as to serve the double 
pu of'a locomotive and a washing-tub. They are supplied with wa- 
ter from the rain, which pours in upon all sides; and enough to constitute 
a bath is provided in a very few minutes, if the weather happens to be fa- 
vourable to the benevolent object. 

Golden hint to Tradesmen.—A man of the world, who keeps an early- 

l-house in Tottenham-court-road, assures us he has avoided serving on 
Juries by the following simple method :—He lent the beadle who came with 
a summons five years ago the sum of five shillings, and, strange to say, he 
has never seen the beadle. 

Irish Agricultural Association —In consequence of the declaration of 
Mr. O'Connell, that he would die on the floor of the Houge of Commons, 
and then go over to Ireland to agitate for repeal, there was an extra meeting 
of the Irish Agricultural Association, at which it was unanimously resoive 
that the first prize should be given to the Honourable Member, for the 
Greatest Bull that ever was known. 

Astonishing Precocity.—A Charity Boy, only six years old, belonging to 
§t. Martin's parish, being asked by one of the uverseers what was his no- 
tion of “ perpetuity,” instantly replied, “Tue Income Tax.” 
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~ AGRIGULLUBZ, 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

No attentive observer of the working of the public mind and spirit of the 
country, can fail to have perceived how widely it is awakening to the impor- 
tance of having the principles of agriculture taught incommon schools ; along 
with, if not in exclusion of things of less practical utility. When the bent of 
this salutary inclination shall have been more generally carried out, we shall 
see its good effects in the legislation of the States, and of the General Gov- 
ernment ; and some portion of the millions which are, and have always been, 
appropriated exclusively to the cultivation of the art ef war, will be dedicat- 
ed to the instruction of the art of culiivating the earth. How strange that in 
a republican land, under a form of government which is said to have its foun- 
dation resting on the virtue of the people, it should even be regarded as uncon- 
stitutional to diaburse the public money for the diffusion of a peaceful and use- 
ful knowledge, but quite constitutional and patriotic to make ample provision 
for military education.—The very calling of the farmer is at the bottom of the 
list of human occupations in public esteem ; and though the products of his 
labour give employment and sustenance to all other trades and prefessions, no 
class exercises, in proportion, so little control over the policy of the Govern- 
ment? Reform in this respect, can only be accomplished by enlightening the 
public mind, and that can only be achieved by the establishment of better sys- 
tems of general education. 

“Until, ’ said Mr. Skinner, in his agricultural discourse at Wilmington, 
““we have els in the shape of men to govern us, farmers should never rest 
satisfied, until they shall have established a system of education which shall 
qualify their sons to prosecute their particular avocation with a knowledge 
of the principles that essentially belong to it, and that shall at the same time 
endow them with capacity to perform that most important of all duties, the 
making of their own laws. Let it not be said or supposed that this subject 

no connexion with practical agriculture, and that no real evil has re- 
sulted from this ignoble surrender to other classes of all the business of Gov- 
ernment; for it never yet happened, where classes or individuals habitually 
resigned to the hands of agents the entire management of their own con- 
cerns, that the principal did not suffer, sooner or later. That it should 
be so is in fact but the merited reward of indolence and overweening 
credulity. 

“Take care, then, I repeat, that if you would have your children taught to 
think und to act for themselves, or by the agency of those whose interests 
are in all respe ts identical with their own, that you have them instructed in 
the sciences kindred to agriculture, and necessary to its success, and to the 
pursuit of it asa delightful exercise of the mind as well as of the body ; and, 
my life for it, if these studies in early life do not of themselves qualify them 
for the various public trusts in the performance of which their property and 
liberties are involved, the very pursuit of them will generate a fondness for 

, and for intellectual discovery and enjoyment, that will speedily dis- 
tinguish and raise them in the public esteem to an intellectual level with the 
most favoured classes, and cause them to be sought for and delegated, like 
the good farmers of Miletus, referred to by Herodotus, to the highest public 
trusts in times of great emergency. Besales, my friends, I need not tell you 
that the very love of books on natural history and the physical sciences con- 
nected with agriculture, which is sure to follow the early use of them, is in 
itself one of the most invaluable and honourable of all possessions—the 
cheapest and most accessille—one which may be enjoyed in sickness and 
in health—in a prison asin a palace. Thus was it truly said by a celebrated 
s#tatesman and scholar, every advance into knowledge opens a new scene of 
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ater Geiey that we feel in the actual possession of one will be 
heightened by that which we expect to find in another; so that, before we 
can exhaust this fund of successive pleasures, death will come, to end our 
pleasures and our pains at once.” 

It was further remarked by Mr. S. on the same occasion :— 

“In moments of agreeable hallucination, as they may be deemed, when 
pondering on the salutary influence of suitable instruction on the prosperity 
of agricultural communities, I have dreamed that your BraxpywineSpxrinas 
House, for instance, with its titty acres of land and its ample accommoda- 
tions already attached, was converted by the wisdom of the State into a Geor- 
gical temple, with an adequate apparatus, and a library appropriate, with- 
out being either voluminous or costly. Here the student, mingling with 
the practice the theory of his profession, might, like the mathematician on 
his black board, illustrate his Saity studies; and being thus qualified by ex- 
ee knowledge of chemistry, mineralogy, naturalfhistory, landscape 
drawing, and the art of surveying and mapping land. be would be prepared 
at the close of an honourable sgieantinedile to pursue his proper business 
with the power of controlling results, as he would then know both the how 
and the wherefore—or, well imbued with the principles and the philosophy 
of the business, he might, with great public utility, auswer to the calls that 
an improved public taste would be sure to make upon him, to fulfil in his 
turn that most honourable of all trusts—the office of instructor in useful 
knowledge.” 

———— 


SOILS—AND THE NECESSITY FOR, AND ACTION 
OF, LIME. 

There is nothing to which an attentive observer would be more apt to re- 
fer, as characteristic of the present time, than the rapidly increasing estimate 
in the public mind, of the importance of applying Svience to Agriculture. It 
is getting to be more generally understood that it is only ina knowledge of 
the component parts and the action of manures, and of soils, that dependence 
can be had for a skilful and profitable use of labour and means, in a word, 
for permanent and well-grounded agricultural improvement. 

To establish this impression of the necessity of knowing the why, and the 
how, of Agriculture, few have contributed as muehas Mr. Ruffin, the founder 
of the Farmer’s Register, and author of the celebrated treatise on calcareous 
manures. His writings have inculcated the important truth, that without 
lime, there can be no successful farming. We know not where to look for a 
more condensed exposition of the nature of soils, and of the necessity of the 
presence of lime, as an ingredient ofit, to give efficacy to putrescent manures, 
than in the following passages extracted from Mr. Ruffin’s Report on THE 
COMMENCEMENT AND PROGRESS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF South 
CaROLINA. 


Nearly all of the few applications of marl (or of _— which have hereto- 
fore been made, failed of early or satisfactory effect, or for so long as observ- 
ed for effects, because of the improper mode of application; which was, as 
usual with putrescent manures, by burying the marl under the ‘ list,’ and 
thereby avoiding, and indeed preventing all intermixture of the manure 
with the soil, which is essential to its operation. In addition to this error, 
the application was almost invariably made to land long betore under con- 
tinued tillage. In other words, the marl was applied as if its effects were 
direct, and like those of putrescent and alimentary manures of transitory 
benefit. Of course no uk effects were obtained ; and the other and real 
effects were impaired and postponed until they were no longer looked for; 
and therefore they often were produced without being observed, and al- 
ways without either the results, or the impediments to results, being duly 
appreciated, 

Considering the great variations and degrees of fertility of cultivated soils, 
and the important bearing of such differences on the profits of the cultiva- 
tors, it is strange that so little attention has been given to the causes, or of 
care to avoid the worst and obtain the best etlects. Every proprietor knows, 
that the profit of cultivation is much greater on rich than on poor ground 
But very few have estimated how much greater is the profit; and nowhere, 
within the sphere of my observation, are the prices of lands properly gradua- 
ted, in proportion to their fertility and true productive value. If properly 
estimated, it would be manifest that poor land, for cultivation, if to remain 
poor, would be dear as a gift, aud its cultivation the most costly of all. Yet, 
the greater number of cultivators of such soils, are content to remain in that 
condition, without making an effort, and scarcely indulging a hope of im- 
proving their fields and their profits. 

It is not the less remarkable, that the more sanguine and enterprisingcul- 
tivators, who aim and hope to improve, seldom inquire into the causes and 
manner of the operation lt et and therefore, most naturally, seldom suc- 
ceed in their design. To apply the ordinary putrescent manure, is general- 
ly the sole means attempted or thought of; and if on poor and bad soils, in 
the race between exhaustion and new fertilization the latter is invariably 
left far behind. . 

It is a universally acknowledged truth, that what is needed to make soil 
most productive, are such ingredients as will supply, in sufficient abundance, 
the food of plants. Growiug plants draw from the soil by their roots, and 
are nourished by the dissolved parts of nearly all putrescent matters, either 
vegetable or anunal, or mixtures of both. The ordinary manures are precise- 
ly such substances; and sooner or later, by their gradnal decomposition, are 
converted alxost entirely to the food of plants, and if judiciously applied, 
are consumed by, and help to sustain, the growing crops. 

But it is not enough, by a great deal, that manures serving to form food 
for plants shall be given to the soil. There are other conditions necessary 
for their profitable and best effects ; and the most important of these con- 
ditions is, that the soil shall be so constituted as to preserve the putrescent 
matters from waste and proftitless dissipation, and so give them wholly for 
the support and growth of plants. ‘This condition is furnished by nature, 
in well constituted soils only, which present the most productive and dura- 
ble lands under tillage. Without this constitution, all the supplies of putres- 
cent manures which can be given to a farm, will be of little profit ; and if 
derived from its own resources only, will be utterly insufficient to pre- 
aes, and still less to increase, the yearly measure of productiveuess of the 
land. 

Silica, or silex, in its pure state, forms rock crystal Ordinary sand fur- 
nishes it nearly pure, and enough so to show its utter unfitness to retain pv- 
trescent manures ; or, even while such manures are passing away, for such 
a mixture to make a soil capable of sustaining plants. The hardness of the 
grains of sand forbids the absorption of all moisture, and their loose and 
open state, permits all fluids to pass througn and to escape rapidly, either 
by sinking, when abundant, or by evaporation, when scarce. The latter 
mode of waste is much increased by the great heat of such sands, received 
fromthe sun. Thus, with the changes of the weather, sands would be in 
rapid and violent alternations, drenched thoroughly and washed by rains, 
and dried by the sun and wind ; any putrescent matter present would, by 
these changes, be rapidly carried through ull the stages of the fermentation 
and discomposition, and go to waste, because there would be no property 
whatever in the sand, to combine with or retain the results of fermentation. 
A pure sand would, necessarily, soon loose every particle of putrescent mat- 
ter ; and the nearer any soil approaches to a pure sand, the more nearly 
would it approach such a result. ; 

Alumina or argil, is the pure matter of clay, or that which, when united 
with more or less of siliceous sand, forms clay, and gives to the mixture its 
adhesiveness, plastic quality, and close texture. It 18 clay we have to con- 
sider; for sartathy pure argil or alumina is never known, either as soil or 
subsoil. A clay containing much alumina, is diflicult to become either wet 
or dry from the opposite condition. When very wet it is a sticky mortar, 
and when quite dry, is almost as hard as stone. It forms the most intracta- 
ble soil under tillage, and the most forbidding to the growth of plants. Pu- 
trescent manures, or the soluble results, cannot penetrate aclose clay—or 
if artificially enclosed, are kept therein 4 and inert, and compara- 
tively useless to the crop. There is but little chemical attraction or com- 
bining power, between clay and putrescent matters, even in the chemist’s 
operations, designed most to favour their combination : and as nature and 
cultivation can only operate much less perfectly to this end, there are scarce- 
ly any means for the little combining power of clay to act at all. 
Thus, as of sands, though in a different mode, pure or stiff clays have no 
power to receive manures, or to retain and yield them for the proper con- 
sumption of growing plants. p 

Thus, if pure siliceous sand, or pure and very stiff clay, alone formed the 
earthy parts of a soil, no supply of putrescent manure could be either durable 
or effective in any important degree, aud certainly not profitable for the 
application. " : ; 

If the sand and clay were mixed in due proportions, then the soil would 
be greatly mended in texture and in relation to moisture. But still there 
would be no chemical attraction for, or power of cominimg with and re- 
taining, putrescent manures. And therefore, such a mixed or medium soil, 
though exhibiting less of the opposite defects of almost pure sand or pure 
clay, would be nearly as barren, and quite as incapable of being durably 
enriched, as either. And when soils are constituted of any of the grades 
of the three classes above referred to, or even with any slight and insuffi- 
cient admixtures of other and necessary ingredients, it is not at all strange 











that they should be incurably sterile. It would, indeed, be strange and un- 
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accountable, were it otherwise. Still, the far greater number of natural 

soils in the Southern Atlantic States, approach nearly to one or the other of 

these three classes; and though having enough of other ingredients to pre- 

vent absolute barrenness, have not enough to permit them to be much 

or profitably enriched by putrescent manures—and not at all beyond 

ee natural degree of productiveness, however low that degree may have 
een. 

It is the presence of the third ingredient first named, lime, which serves 
to remedy the defects of all the others, and to make useful the peculiar qual- 
ities (all of which are essential to soil) of the siliceous sand, the argil, and 
the putrescent and alimentary matters of the soil. And though the natural 
quantity of lime is generally very small, and much too small, in this region 
especially, there is some little in every soil thatis capable of maturing # plant 
of any kind. Smallas may be the quautity, it is essential to the formation 
and perfection of every plant; and if there were not a particle of lime in 
auy soil, it would not be capable of maturing a seed, or of supporting even 
a blade of grass. Aud as but a very sinall portion will serve to give its best 
operation to soil there is sufficient inducement and means almost every 
where, for mau to supply te the soil what nature bas withheld, in sufficient 
quantity. 

In the form of combination in which nature generally offers lime, that is, 
the carbonate, aud probably in every other form of combination subsequently 
taken iu soil, it has a strong chemical attraction for soluble putrescent mat- 
ters, vegetable and animal, and a power of combining with them, forming 
compounds which cannot be decomposed by air, water, or heat, and which, 
therefore, cannot go to waste, but which are perfectly decomposable by the 
powers of growing vegetation, and therefore may be profitably and entirely 
used as food for plants. Herein is the great secret of the benefit of calca- 
reous manures. The combiuing with and fixing in soils putrescent matters , 
is then a great and most beneficial operation, and of which all other earths, 
(unless inagnesia be, as§l presume it is, an exception,) are entirely des- 
titute. 








USIC.—-M. FIELD, Professor of the Pianotorte, (from the Royal Academy ot 

Music, London,) respectfully informs his friends that he has recently returned w this 
city, and gives lessons on moderate terms, on the Piano, in Singing, and thorough-bass : 
also on the Organ and Seraphin , and the new-invented Aolian attachment to Pianofortes. 
Satisfactory references given. e01 Liberty-street. a mld 4t" 


ADAME ARNOULT, will have the honour to give her Second Concert in New 
York, shortly. Particulars hereafter. 

t#" Madame Arnoult begs leave at the same time to inform her friends and the public, 
that having decidedly taken her winter quarters in New York, she will give lessons in 
Singing, during her stay in the city. 

Apply to Madame Arnoult, from 11 to 1 o'clock, No. 366 Broadway. am ébtf 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN of classical education, and who has a thorough know- 
ledge of the French and Italian languages, having resided for many years in France 
and Italy, would be happy to undertake the education of two or three pupils ina private 
family, to whom he would devote his whole morning until 3 o'clock; or he would give 
lessons to classes in schools, in French and Italian. He is already engaged in one of the 
first families in the city for the after part of the day. : 
He can adduce relerences of the highest respectability. Address G. M., at this of- 
fice. ic Pest Mat a a CRORE a mlb 4t 
J. T. PEELE, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
91 CanaL Srreer. amé tf 


Wy sntso A SITUATION, By a young man who can give good references as to 
character and ability, either in an Importing or Jobbing House. His objecg is em- 
ployment, and he would be content with a small salary. Please address 
a m8 tf C. H. H., at this office. 
ANTS A SITUATION, An English female, who has been upper-servant in some 
of the best families in England. She will perform chamber work, plain needle 
work, and can dress and wait upon young ladies. Satisfactory references will be given ; 
and the compensation required, moderate.—Apply at this office. amie 
MUANO.—The undersigned has received trom the Peruvian Company a cargo of 
W Guano, which is offered for sale in bags of about 150 pounds each, and is warranted 
to be the genuine Peruvian Guano, corresponding to the tests and analysis institated by 
Ure, Voelckel, Klaproth, and other scientific chemists. To induce farmers to make early 
experiments with this valuable manure, the price is reduced to two and a half cents per 
ound, from which the following deductions will be made ;— 





m lots not less than five tons. .........ccsccscccsscsseccres 10 per cent., or 2 1-4 ets per Ib. 
“ “s es * ten tons.. coved * & OF 213 cts per Ib. 
“ 8. QUUe © GOR BumBisecccoccass chccneconernccee 40 «0 mM 2 cents per Ib. 


It may be had in small parcels of not less than one bag, at Thompson's Stores, Brooklyn, 
near Fulton Ferry—and in larger quantities by applying to EDWIN BARTLETT, 
aml5 4t 42 South-street, N. Y. 


0 FAMILIES anxious to obtainan ENGLISH EDUCATION for their Danghters, 
Miss Lawton, of 21, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, offers the following References, 
which, she trusts, will be sufficient to substantiate her efficiency for the important under- 
-—, to which, with the assistance of the best Masters, she entirely devotes her time 
and talents :— 
The Rev. G. H. Peer, Basildon, Berkshire, the Education of whose Daghters Mise Law- 
ton commenced and completed. 
The Rev. 8. W. Yates, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, Berkshire, in whose Family Miss 
Lawton resided five years. 





The Clergy of Edinburgh. The Rev. Hamilton Gray, Balsover, Derbyshire. 
The Rev. Henry Cary, Oxford. Dr. Pitcairn, 14, Heriot Row. 

Her Grace, Duchessof Gordon. Lady Hamilton. Lady Langham. 

Lady Home. Lady Marjoribanks. Lady Sanford. 


Mrs. Archd. Trotter, Dreghorn. The Hon. E. Collins, Halifax, Nova Scotia, &e. 

Miss L., bas been three years in Edinburgh, and though she has recently taken eo large 
a house, she still purposes to limit her number, feeling assured that a party beyend that 
ot a family circle is incompatible with home care and comfort, as also with that attention to 
mind and - manners which forms so essential a part of Female Education. am! 4 

HE VEIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA, by John James Audu- 
bon, F.R.S., &c. &c., and John Bachinan, D.D., &c. &e. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The plan adopted by the Authors for the publication of this work, ina great degree cor- 
responds with that pursued by Mr. AupusBown in his large work on the * Birps OF Ame- 
rica,” and it is believed that the ‘‘ QuApRUPEDS oF NorTH America” will fully equal 
in beauty and interest the splendid Plates representing the Birds of our country. Many 
of the species will be given of their natural size, and in most cases, several figures, witb 
trces, plants, and occasionally views drawn from nature will appear on each plate. 

The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the Vivirarous Quaprurrps 
found in the U nited States, and from Texas, California, and the North-West Coast to the 
Sritish possessions and Arctic regions of our Continent. 

The Plates will be Lithographed in a style superior to anything hitherto executed in this 
country, and willbe printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 28 inches), amd care- 
fully coloured from Mr. Aupveon’s original drawings. 

The Letter-press will contain all the information obtained by Mr. J. J. AupuBoN and the 
Rev. Dr. Joun BacuMan, from their own researches and from other sources that can be 
relied on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise introduced, where found 
useful or interesting. A portion of the letter-press will be published as soon as a eafficient 
number of plates have appeared to form a volume. P 

The work will be delivered to subscribers in numbers of five plates each, at intervals oi 
about two months trom the publication of each number, making five or six numbers an- 
nually, and the whole work will be completed in about thirty numbers. 

The price ef the work is ten dollars each number, payable on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address Joun J. AupuBon, 77 William-street, 
New§York, or Joun BacuMan, D.D., Charieston, South Carolina. abfeb1 5t7 








EAPOLITAN BONNETS.—The Undersigned, Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
NEAPOLITAN BONNETS, respectfully inform the Trade that they are now ready to 
supply the above article, of the latest styles and of superior quality, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 
They warrant that they can alter and clean the Bonnet so as to appear quite equal to 
new. 
Buyers are cautioned against an inferior article of the kind in the market. (The gen- 
uine article, for which we received the silver medal at the last Fair of the American Institute, 
our ticket upon it.) Apply to THOMAS Vyse&, 172 Pearl-street, or at the Manufactory of 
PATTISON, NOE & CO. No, 25 Delancy-street. 
New York, February 17th, 1845. aml 3m p 


JLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 21 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store} 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that os one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of economy. Takenin any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, kc., &c., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. " 

WAN TED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. aboeji5 











F SHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
he subscribers would respectfally notify their former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen's wearing apparel. 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods ex- 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 
clothing : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., which will he sold at very reduced prices. 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors- 
No.9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. ___ absep20 
HE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, avopted at the Paris Conservatoire 
Royal and the London Royal Academy of Music. 

Professor PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the great suecess of the 
above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully Be geres to give lessons 
on it. He would invite amateurs to call at his music rooms, 395 Broadway, where he 
will be happy to let them hear it, and explain to them the peculiarities of the invention, 
which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and its great perfection of tune. 

N. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute and 
Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker-street. abdecl4 


OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBION, the OLD CounTRYMAN, andCHAaM 
BERS’ EDINBURGH JouRNAL No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
TERMS: 


The Albion.....cccccce cocvccccsccercceseevcvsessoes £1 10 0 per annom 
The Old Countryman........-. - cee eee eee ee eeeees 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal...--+-++++-++seeesees 076 do 


5 As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of pa a all persons in 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 
Nimmeas soon as possible. . - 

Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronte. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A ‘delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
R Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Jt is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 

AUTION.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel, 
on which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of beau’ 
tiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are em- 
graved more than 1590 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepar- 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, & 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weatber. : 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival asa dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small tabelis attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row- 
and & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., Nxew ork. 
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lntperial Parliament. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 
House of Lords, Feb. 4. 
The Queen opened Parliament with the customary formalities. Her Ma- 


jesty, gor taking her seat on the Throne, read the following most gracious 
speech: 


-—_——- 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My Lords aud Gentlemen, 

I rejoice that I am enabled on again meeting you in Parliament to con- 
gratalate you on the improved condition of the country. 

Increased activity pervades almost every branch of manufacture. Trade 
and commerce have been extended at home andabroad, and among ull classes 
efmy people there is generally prevalenta spirit of loyalty andcheerful obe- 
dience to the law. 

Ucontinne to receive from all foreign powers and states assurances of their 
friendly disposition. 

I have had much satisfaction in receiving at my Court the Sovereigns 
who, in the course of the last year, visited this country. 


The journey of the Emperor of Russia, undertaken at a great sacrifice of | 


private convenience, was a proof of the friendship of his lnperial Majesty 
most acceptable to my feelings. 

The opportunity of personal intercourse thus afforded to me may,I hope, 
be the means of still further improving those amicable relations which have 
long existed between Great Britain and Russia. 

The visit of the King of the French was rendered especially welcome to 
me, inasmuch as it had been preceded by discussions which might have 
impaired the good celine 
countries. 

I regard the maintenance of this good understanding as essential to the 
best interests of both, and I rejoice to witness that the sentiments so cordial- 
ly expressed by all classes of my subjects on the occasion of his Majesty’s 
visit were entirely in unison with my own. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The estimates for the eusuing year have been prepared, and will forthwith 
be laid before you. 

The progress of steam navigation and the demands for protection to the 
extended commerce of the country will occasiou an increase in the estimates 
connected with the naval service. 

My Lordsand Gentlemen, 

Lhave observed with sincere satisfaction that the improvement which. is 
inanifest in other parts of the country has extended to Ireland. 

The political agitation and excitemeat which [ have heretofore occasion 
to lament, appear to have gradually abated, and asa natural result, private 
capital has been more freely applied to useful public enterprises undertaken 
through the friendly co-operation of individuals interested in tle welfare of 
lreland. 

[ have carried iato effect, in the spirit in which it was conceived, the act 
for the more effectual application of charitable donations and bequests. 

[recommend to your favourable consideration the policy of improving 
and extending the opportunities for academical education in Ireland. 

The report of the commission appointed to inquire into the law and prac- 
tice in respect to the occupation of land, is nearly prepared, and shall be 
communicated to you immediately after its presentation 

The state ofthe law in regard to privileges of the Bank of Treland, and to 
other banking establishments in that country and in Scotland, will no doubt 
occupy your attention. 

The health of the inhabitants of large towns and populous districts in this 
part of the United Kingdom has been the subject of receut inquiry before a 
commission, the report of which shall be immediately laid before you. 

It will be highly gratifying to me if the information and suggestious con- 
tained in that report shall enable you to devise the means of promoting the 
health and comfort of the poorer classes of my subjects. 

I congratulate you on the success of the measures which, three years since, 
were adopted by parliament for the purpose of supplying the deficiency in 
the public revenue, and arresting the accumulation of debt in the time of 
peace. 

The act which was passed at that time for imposing a tax upon income 
will shortly expire. 

It will be for you in your wisdom to determine whether it may not be ex- 
pedient to continue its operation for a farther period, and thus to obtain the 
means of adequately providing for the public service, and at the sume time 
of making areductiou in other taxation. 

Whatever may be the result of your deliberations in this respect, I feeb 
assured that it will be your determination to maintain an amount of revenue 
amply safficient to meet the necessary expenditure of the country, and firm- 
y to uphold that public credit, which is indispensable to the national wel- 

are. 

The prospect of continued peace, and the general state of domestic pros- 
perity and tranquillity, afford a favourable opportunity for the consideration 
of the important matters to which I have directed your attention, and I com- 
mit them to your deliberation, with the earnest prayer that you may be 
enabled, under the superintending care and protection of Divine Providence, 
to strengthen the feelings of mutual confidence and good will between ditfer- 
ent classes of my subjects, and to improve the condition of my people. 


March 3. 
UNFAIRNESS OF THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 

The EARL OF CLARENDON wished to ask a question of the Noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as to whether measures had been 
taken to procure the abolition of a certain portion of the American tariff.— 
The portion to which he alluded pressed exceedingly on the mercliants of 
this country, and he thought the duties inposed on them were in direct vio- 
lation of an existing treaty between this country and the United States of 
America. The American tariff imposed a heavier duty on goods imported 
into the United States from the East than from the West; and goods coming 
from China were admitted at a lower rate of duty than goods coming from 
England. Indeed, he believed in some instances, the amount of duty varied 


from 99 to 120 per cent., whilst the goods from the West were subject to a 
much lower duty. $ 


Now there could be no doubt that this pressed heavily on the English mer- 
chant, and was in direct violation of 


; A. I a treaty existing between the two 
countries, China shawls were admitted at a lower duty than those sent from 


this country The merchants, therefore, had a right to think that that was 
not only au injudicious, but an unjust distinction on the part of America.— 
It must be remembered too, that while they were passing this tariff they 
were claiming a return of the duties which had been paid on their rice im- 
ported into this country, in consequence of us having etn the duties on 
the same article imported from the East and West Indies. The whole value 
of the rice aan during the time of the low duty, was not 300/. [ Hear, 
Hear ] He thought the United States suffered no hardships; and the whole 
case was very different from their conduct towards us; as they laid on heavy 
duties on English goods, and reduced them upon other goods. All he wish- 
ed now to ask his noble friend was whether he recognised the claims of 
British subjects, and what effect his representations had had upon the Ameri- 
can government—T[ Hear 

The Earl of Aberdeen said that his Noble Friend had rightly stated the 
case which he had brought under the notice of their Lordships. The sub- 
ject had engaged the attention of the Government for some time; but he 
thought the experience of his Noble Friend might convince him that it was 
possible to have a very good case without being able at once to succeed.— 
The Gentleman who now represented her Majesty’s Goverument (Mr. Paken- 
ham) had represented the matter to the American Government, but it had 
not oe received the attention which it deserved.—(Hear, hear.) Mr. Pa- 
ken 2am’s last dispatch upon the subject was dated the 3d of October, and 
at that time he proposed to put himself in communication with persons in 
New York, who were principally interested in the case; and he hoped to 
receive from them information which would strengthen his means of apply- 
ing to the United States’Government. But he (Lord Aberdeen) would de- 
ceive his Noble Friend if he did not say that the subject of our claims had 
not been brought forward very prominently in Congress. 

House of Commons.—Friday, February V4. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

‘The Speaker having left the chair, the house resolved itself into a com- 
mitte of Ways and means. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said—Mr. Greene, although, Sir, 1 have had conside- 
rable experience in the discharge of official duties, and although | have 
frequently had occasion to address this house on matters of great public con 
cern, yet [ cannot approach the d 
called upon to discuss without mre 
ness how impertect and inadean 
enabled to give. 
period of the year at which this statement will be made, yet, after the an- 
oan contained in the Speech from the Throne that her Maj: sty’s 

7 iment meant to propose 
limited period, we felt we h: 


iscussion of that subject which | am now 


lequate will be the explanation which [ shall be 


id no alternative—whatever might be the ordi- 


ing happily established between the two | 








~at anxiety, and withont a deep conscions: | 


But, sir, though L rise under some disadvantage, trom the 


a continuance of the income tax for a further | 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


nary course as to financial statements—but at the earliest day to submit to 
the house and the country the general views of the Government with pry oe 
to our financial position and our commercial policy. Sir, it will be my daty 
to present to the House a general view of the tap mae financial position of 
the country ; to make an estimate of the probable revenue; and to discuss 
the great question—whether it be consistent with the public interest that the 
present amount of expenditere should be retained, or whether it be not fit- 
ting that there should be, in respect of some important brauches of the pub- 
lic service, an increase of both beyond those of preceding years. If the 
House should entertain that proposition for the reasons which T stil! adduce, 
it will then be incumbent on me to propose for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment whether it be fitting that that increased expenditure shall be made 
froin the ordinary sources of revenue, or whether it be more advisable that 
that tax imposed in the year 1842 on property and income shall be con- 
tinued fora further limited period, for the double purpose of providing effi- 
ciently for the exigencies of the public service, and for evabling Parlioment 
to me ore und repeal other taxes bearing more immediately on the industry 
and commercial enterprise of the community. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, I will, in the first instance, begin by referring to that estimate of the 
finances and expenditare of the country which was made by my right ho- 
nonrable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he last brought the 
budget under consideration of Parliament My right hon. friend, speaking, I 
think, at the latter end of April, 1844, calculated the revenue for the current 
year (that is for the year ending the 5th April, 1845) at £51,790,000. My 
right honeurable friend calculated the expenditure at £ 48,643,000, leaving 
an estimated surplusof £3,147,000.  ‘Thatcalculation was disturbed, on the 
one hand, by an estimated reduction of taxation to the amount of £400,000 
—I allude to the wool tax and thé duty on glass, remitted at a subsequent 
period of the session ; but then, on the other hand, credit was taken for a 
demand of £400,000 on account of the Chiua expenditure, which vote it was 
not necessary to apply; and, therefore, the estimated expenditure of my right 
honourable friend involved a saving on the one side exactly balancing the 
reduction of taxation on the other. My right honourable friend, in conse- 
yuence of the postponement of £739,000 for the purpose of eres the 
payments on dividends, reduced the apparent surplus tou real one of £2,- 
376,930. It will appear by the balance sheei, referring to the state of the 
linances and expenditure up to the 5th of January, that there was a surplus of 
£3,357,000. Instead of £51,790,000, the sum calculated upon by my right 
honourable friend, the amount of net revenue was £54,000,000. That in- 
crease chiefly arose from the increased receipt of the customs. Instead of 
£21,500,000, as estimated by my right honourable friend, the actual ae 
was, up to the Sth January, £22,500,000. ‘The excise was taken by my right 
hon. friend at £13,006,000. It produced £13,303,000. There was, some 
money received under the treaty with China, amounting to £385,000, for 
which my right honourable friend had not taken credit; but the result was, 
on the 5thof January last, un incoine of £54,000,000, instead of the estimat- 
ed income of £51,790,000 

The expenditure on the 5th of January, 1845, had been, on account of Debt 
and Consolidated Fund, £32,862,000, and on account of the payments then 
made for the army and navy, and other public services, £17,784,000, making 
a total expenditure of 50,646,000, and leaving asurplus, as it appears on that 
account, amounting to £3,357,000. Lhave every reason toa yprehend that 
the balance, comparing the actual receipts of reveuue within the year, 
on the 5th of April next, with the expenditure, will amount to a sum of 
above £5,000,000 fpr the year. (Cheers.) A part of that receipt of revemie 
is made up from temporary and casual sources. Iam now speaking of the 
actual receipt of revenue within that year. About £385,000 will have been 
received on account of China money ; there are other small sums from the 
South Sea Company ; and, takingthem altogether, perhaps the whole amount 
received from casual sources will be £500,000, which we canuot rely ou 
permanently. Of course a portion, and a very considerable portion, of the 
revenue is derived from the income tax, which has .produced £5,190,000. 
If it had not been for the receipt of the amounts from various casual sources, 
and for the receipt on account of the income tax, the revenue, which in that 
case would be derived from ordinary permanent sources, would not equal 
the expenditure. I think the best course which I can now take is to sub- 
mit to the House the estimate which has been prepared by my right hononr- 
able friend and myself, of the probable receipt of revenue in the next year. 
L have no right to assume that this House will sanction the continuance of 
the income tax, and I think, therefore, it will be better that I should, in the 
first place, estimate the revenue, supposing the House should determine 
not to continue the income tax. Making an abatement, on account of the 
probability that the corn duty received in the next year will not equal the 
amount received in the present, and bearing in mind that the last year has 
beet ond ou productive customs revenue, we are not inclined to take the 
estimate for the coming year at more than £22,000,000 The excise was 
estimated te produce £13,000,000, and it did produce £13,000,000. We 
feel ourselves warranted in estimating it at £13,500,000 for the following 
year. The stamps we propose to take at nearly the sum which will be 
actually produced this year, that is, £7,200,000; the taxes, that is, the land 
and assessed taxes, at £4,200,000. The Post-office revenue, we feel our- 
selves warranted fromthe increase of it during the last year—(hear, hear, from 
the Opposition)—and the facilities which have been recently given for an 
increase of foreign correspondence—(hear, hear,)—in estimnating for the pro- 
bable produce of next year at £700,000; it has actually produced £690,000, 
and therefore that seems a reasonable estimate. ‘The Crown lands produced 
£155,000, and we take them at £150,000 ; the miscellaneous we will take 
at nearly the same; it actually produced £250,000. 

I have here been speaking of the ordinary permanent sources of revenue ; 
the totul amount of permanent revenue which we estimate for the comin 
year will be 47,900,000/. We calculate that during the coming year we shal 
receive 600,000/ of China money, net receipt, above any demands to be met. 
and even if the House should refuse its sanction to the continuance of the’ 
income tax, we still shall be entitled to take credit for the receipt of half a 
year’s income tax, amounting to 3,600,000/.: and, therefore, on the 5th of 
April, 1846, we shall be enabled to add to the ordinary permanent revenue 
for that year twosums of 2,600,000/., and 600,000 on account of China mo- 
ney, nnhing a total revenne even if the income tax be discontinued on the 
5th of April, 1846. of 50,100,0002. The charge for the debt in the year 
ending the 5th April, 1846, will be 28,450,000/. The charge on the con- 
solidated fund we take at 2,400,000/, making a total of 30,850,000 on ac- 
count of the debt and fixed charges on the consolidated fund The estimates 
voted last year amounted to 17,700,000/,; the totalcharge, therefore, assum- 
ing the estimates to remain unaltered, would be 48,557,000. Deduct that 
sum from the total of revenue—that is, 48,557,000/ from 51,110,000/, and 
there will still be left a surplus, on the 5th April, 1846, of 2,543,000/, assum: 
ing the estimate of revenue to be correct. (Hear, hear.) A settlement was 
made of the civil list on Her Majesty’s accession to the throne. On the oc- 
casion of her marriage no addition was made to that civil list. (Cheers.) It 
has pleased God to bless that marriage by the birth of four children, which 
has made a considerable additional demanc upon the civil list. In the course 
of last year, three Sovereigns visited this country—two of them the most 
powerful Sovereigns in the habitable globe—the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of the French. ‘Those visits, of necessity, created a considerable in- 
crease of expenditure, but throug!: the wise system of economy, which is 
the only source of true magnificence, her Majesty was enabled to meet eve- 
ry charge, and to give a reception to those Sovereigns which struck every 
one by its magnificence, without adding one tittle to the burdens of the 
country, (Loud cheers.) 

Aud [ am not required on the part of ler Majesty, to press for the extra 
expenditure of one single shilling, (cheers)—on account of these unforeseen 
causes of increased expenditure. (Renewed cheers.) I think that it is but 
due to state this, to the personal credit of her Majesty, who insists upon it 
that there shall be every magnificence required by her station but without 
incurring a single debt. (Loud cheers.) ‘The army that you possess is a 
very expensive and complicated machine, and you may depend upon it you 
will not consult true economy if you permit it to be dislocated ‘ielldeseneed 
by attempts at reduction without calculation of facts. Now, in the year 1792, 
which has frequently been referred to as the criterion of what our military 
establishments ought to he—in the year 1792 you had 22 colonial dependen- 
cies; in the year 1830 yon had 34 colonial dependencies; and in the pre- 
sent year, 1845, the colonies, which were 22 in 1792, had increased to 45. 
It is the number of your colonies, and the dispersion of forces enployed in 


reference to your army particularly, as distinguished from the armies of the 
continental powers, in order to maintain the efliciency of that force, a con- 
siderable annual expenditure. 

It may be said that it is injurious to possess our colonial empire; but I 
deal with the fact that you have colonies—that you mutst provide a compe- 
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I cannot say that I think it is unwise to provide an outlet for that popalation 
and that enterpriss. (Hear, and cheers.) And though it ma 

attimes with something of expense, you mast remember, however that 
may be, the fact that you have at the present moment forty-five colonies, for 
the military defence of which you must provide. For the service of each of 
these forty-five colonies you hive a force, consisting, first, of three i 

of guards, 6,500 cavalry, rank and tile, and you have one handred andtwelve 
battalions of infantry, consisting. rank aud file, of 92,500 men, and that is 
the amount of the British army with which you are to garrison all these for- 
ty-five colonies, with which we are to provide against occasional internal 
conunotion, and the chance of foreign attack, and to provide also for the in- 
ternal service of this country. And this is to be effected, and is effected, by 
an infantry force of 112 hattalious, amounting to 92,500, rank and file. 

Now, what is the rule established with regard to relief? The rule is 
this. That a regiment shall remain ten years abroad and five at home ; and 
will any one say that that is an unreasonable regulation—that it would be 
desirable for the efficiency of the army that any regiment in the British ser- 
vice should remain more than ten years abroad, or that it should not bave 
the advantage of remaining five years at home. [Hear, hear.] After its 
return it generally arrives in such a state that it requires a year to bring it 
into an efiicient state. [ Hear, hear.] And if her Majesty’s Government 
thought it advisalble—that it was consistent with true economy, with ha- 
manity, and with the efliciency of the service to reduce the military force, it 
would be their bounden duty to do so. But what is the fact with regard 
to the service of those regiments abroad? Of 112 battalions of infantry in 
the British service, there are now 23 in India; 50 are serving in the cole- 
nies, and 4 are on their passage, giving 77 battalions employed in the de- 
fence of your colonial empire. Yon have 35 battalions at home—not, as it 
is supposed, for the purpose of restraining the popnlation, but for the pur- 
pose, and you effect it incompletely, of maintaining the system of relief.— 
We propose no increase in our military establishments; but, at the same 
time, we do not think it would be desirable to recommend to the House to 
diminish the military force of this country. Consequently we propose that 
the vote for the army estimates in the present year shall be a vote of six 
millions six hundred thousand pounds, the amount of last year’s estimate.— 
I now proceed to call the attention of the Heuse to the state of the navy, 
and the demand we shall feel it our duty to submit to the House for an m- 
crease in the estimate for it. We shall propose, in the course of the present 
year, an increase in the number of men serving in the navy, of about 2,500 
more than those that are now actually employed, and of about 4,000 more 
men than those voted last year. Now the charge for the expenditure cansed 
by that increase will be 184,000 We propose to take a vote for two ba- 
sins for the construction and repair of steum-vessels—one at Portsmouth and 
another at Devonport. We shall therefore propose to take a vote in the pre- 
seut year for proceeding with the formation of those basins which received 
the sanction of the house last year. The vote I propose to ask for is 187 ,0002. 
We shall also take a vote for the purpose of enabling us to maintain the 
steam navy of this country. [Cheers from Sir Charles Napier.] 1 shall 
propose, I say, a vote for the construction of vessels which shall keep op in 
this country a respectable steam navy suitable to a peace establishment.— 
Now, sir, on account of the services connected with the navy, and of the 
ordnance in immediate subordination to the navy, there will be this year 
an increase in the estimates of nearly one milliou. [Here the right hon. 
baronet paused for a short time, during which there was a buzz of convers- 
ation amongst hon. members.] [ will now present to the House an ac- 
count of the estimates for the total expenditure tor the year. Thecharge 
tor the debt is 28,395,000/.; for the fixed charges on the consolidated fund 
2,400,000/. ; being a total of 30,795,000/. The vote of supply for the army 
is 6,678,0002., for the navy 6,936,000/., for the ordnance 2,142,0002., for the 
miscellaneous estimates 3,200,000, being together 18,956,000/., and added to 
the charge for the debt, and for the fixed charges on the consolidated fand, 
49,690,000/. For the revenue of the next year I will take 51,10 0,0007. The 
charges for the present year, 49,690,000/. With this increased expenditure, 
the revenue for next year, even if the House did not determine upon the 
continuance of the property-tax, would amount to 51,100,000. On the 5th 
of April, 1846, there would still be a surplus of revenue. 

An HON. MEMBER here suggested, as we understand, that the half year’s 
income tax should be brought into calculation. 

Sir R. PEEL.—With the half year’s property tax. I am not now esti- 
mating the permanent expenditure of the country. J am stating what would 
be the state of the finance of the country on the 5th of April, 1846. (Hear, 
hear.) It is quite clear that if this expenditure were to be continued, ond 
if the income tax was not to be renewed, unless there were to be some com 
siderable increase in the public revenue from other sources, there wonld 
probably be a deficiency in the year following. The next question thet 
arises is—and it is a most important one—in what manner this increase ot 
expenditure is to be provided for? It is now our duty to propose « con- 
tinuance of the property tax for a further period. Let me assume, for the 
present—and | merely assume it for the parpose of argument, and to make 
my statement more clear—let me assume, for the present, that the House 
has granted the continuance of the property tax. | will then give a short 
estimate of the revenue arising from it, together with other sources. Sup- 
pose, then, the property tax to be continued, the estimate of the revenue fer 
the next year, on the 5th of April, 1846, aided by the 5,200,000/. ot the 
property tax, would be 53,700.000/.; and as long as the other sources of the 
revenue remain equally productive, and as long as the property tax is con- 
tinned, 53,700,0002., subject to a reduction of 600,000/., wiil be the amount 
of the revenue. This 600,000/. is the amount received as China money ; i% 
will be continued next year; but as that is merely a temporary addition, t 
had better, for the purpose of calculating the revenue, strike it out altogether. 
The revenue for the year, then, on the 5th of April, 1846, assuming the 
property tax to be continued, wil! be 53,100,000/.. The charge for the 
debt, and on account of the different branches of the public service, will be 
49,690,000/.: so that there would be left, as long as the income tax shonld 
be continued, and deducting the Chinese money, a net surplus of 3,409,0002 
Lnow, Sir, approach that most important part of my statement to the 
House, namely, what is the mode in which that surplus, or any part of that 
surplus, shall be employed for the relief of taxation. If we receive the 
sanction of the House tor the continuance of the income tax, we shall fee) it 
to be our duty to make a great experiment with respect to taxation, and we 
shall hope that the general prosperity which will result therefrom will con- 
tribute to fill up the void sulpedl by the cessation of the income tax in future 
years. We do not propose to maintain any material surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, confident that, whatever may happen, this House is determined 
to maintain the public credit. (Loud cheers.) We have determined to re- 
commend extensive reductions in those taxes which, in our opinion, press 
more onerously on the community than the income tax. I first propose te 
take those taxes which are collected by the Customs board, and I shall sub- 
mit to the consideration of the House on that point, what are the views of 
her Majesty’s Government in respect to a reduction upon the duty on sugar. 
(Cheers ) The House will sesulent that upon this subject an arrangement, 
temporary in its character, was made in the course of last year, by which 
sugar, the produce of countries where the article was cultivated by means 
of tree labour, was admitted into competition with sugar the produce of eur 
colonies. There was at that time no reduction proposed upon the produce 
of our own colonies. But propositions were mace regarding the importation 
ot free-labour sugar, which I think were generally considered as indicative 
of an intention on the part of her Majesty’s Government, in the course of the 
present session, to call the attention of the House to the sugar duties, and to 
propose a reduction in them. The amount of discriminating duties proposed 
upon sugar, the produce of countries where sugar was grown by free-labour, 
was 10s. Gd. Sir, we propose now to adhere to the general principle upon 
which we acted in the course of last year. We propose to restrict the com- 
petition of sugar, the produce of our own colomes, to sugar which is the 
produce of countries cultivating it by means of free-labour, or which are en- 
titled to the admission of their sugar into this country under reciprocity 
treaties which before existed. (Hear, hear, and alaugh.) [An hon. mem. 
ber made some observation which was inaudible to us. 





| beg it may be distinctly understood, that I do not wish to provoke any 
discussion on the subjectnow. Alldebate upon it had better be deferred 
to the time when the question of the sugar duties is regularly before the 
House. At the same time it is important, indeed necessary, that [ should 


make a general allusion to the subject in the statement I am now making. 





| them, that leads to the necessity of frequent relief, and imposes on you, with | (Hear, hear.) The discriminating duty proposed to be established by the 


act of last session was, on tree-labour British plantation sugar, 24s., and 5 per 


| cent., and that upon free-labour foreign sugar, 34s., and 5 per cent.; which 


would produce, upon the former, a total amount of duty of 25s. 3d., and op 
the latter of 35s. 9d. But, in the course of last vear, it was proposed, 23 a 


; | protection, to establish a higher discriminating rate of duty on free-labous 
tent force for each, and that having a competent force, you must have some | foreign sugar that was clayed or equivalent to clayed. . We declined, how 

8 ipply for the relief of them. Sir. I should be unwilling, though L know | ever, to accede to that proposal, as ve found that there was no such rule 
on colonies are expensive, and I know they will give trouble—I shonld be | established with respect to this sugar when the produce of our own colo- 
inwilling to give up that policy which laid the foundation in different | nies, but that there was a uniform rate with respect to all our sugars, 
parts of the globe of aependencies animated by the spiritof Englishmen, | except refined; and we were unwilling to establish a different role 
spenking the English language, and laying the foundation, perhaps, infuture | with regard to the different qualities of sugar from otherconntries.— 
times, of populous and important commercial states. (Hear, hear.) Look- } We stated, at the same time, that if it were possible to establish a clas- 
ing to our own population, looking to its numbers, looking to its enterprise, | sification applying to our own us well as to foreign sugars, the subject 
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might be well worthy of cousideration, and it might be an arrangement pro- 
per to make, Some honourable gentlemen, who k@ ou the other side of 
the House, endeavoured to establish the policy of a distinction between the 
coarser andfiner kinds of sugar. We have had communication with the 
proper quarter, and it has been certified to us that it is possible, both with 
respect to ourown and foreign sugars, to establish such a distinction. We 
, therefore, with respect to all sugars, except refined, the produce of 
our own colonies, to make this redaction of duty :—In respect to brown Mus- 
covado sugar, now subject toa duty of 25s. 3d., we propose to make a re- 
duction of 11s. 3d., and to reduce the duty to 14s. (Loud cheers.) With 
regard to Muscovado sugar, that reduced duty will apply to all British 
lantation sugar the produce of the Mauritins—to sugar the pro- 
ace of our West Indian colonies; aud with regard to the produce of those 
alistricts in British India, with regard to which a different rule now applies, 
we pro: in the case of those districts, to retain the same relative pro- 
portionate duty, aud that duty shall be 18s. 8d. ‘This is applicable to those 
countries of India which are permitted to import foreign sugar. We pro- 
that the amount of protective duty shall not exceed 9s. 4d, and the 
duty on free-labour sugar will, therefore, be 23s. 4d. Of course, in coun- 
tries with whom reciprocity treaties are in force, we cannot deprive 
thein of that which is their right. With regard to white or clayed sugar, or 
sugar which by some process is made equal to clayed sugar, we propose 
that the duty on British Vay eye East Indian sugar shall be reduced rom 
25s. 3d. to 16s, 4., and that the duty on sugar imported from India, or those 
of India whence sugar may be imported, shall be 21s. 9d., and thatthe 
Faty on free-labour foreign sugar—that is clayed—shall be 28s., thus retain- 
ing the whole amount of discriminating duty which last year was 10s. 6d., 
but applying it in adifferent manner, giving 9s. 4d. protection on Muscovia- 
do sugar, increasing the protection to Lis. 4d. on the more valuable and 
costly article of clayed or white sugar. The amount of discriminating duty, 
therefore, would remain the same as it was last year. The duty on molas- 
ses we propose to preserve in the same proportion. It is necessary that I 
should make the intentions of the Government well uuderstood ; but at the 
sane time, without going into minute details, reserving all those for conside- 
ration when the sugar duties come under the attention of the House, we pro- 
to make afi r reduction with respect to the admission of refined 
sugar. We propose toremove the prohibitory duty on refined sugar, and 
that it should be imported at a duty of 14s., instead of 183.9d., aud that 
double refined sugar should be imported under a duty of 21s, the 14s., in- 
cluding the five per cent. Now, it is important that I should give to the 
House the best estimate I can form of the probable amount of sugar to be 
derived from the possessions of this country abroad. For the purpose of 
obtaining information on that subject we have applied to four independent 
sources, with the view of obtaining an estimate of the probable supply of 
sugar from British possessions for the next year, and I will now read to the 
House, with its permission, the estimates that have been formed. The stock 
of sugar on hand ou the Ist Janu last was 45,000 tons, and the estimate 
made by the Customs of the probable production of the British plantations 
is as follows:—From the West India Colonies, 135,000 tons; from the 
Mauritius, 40,000 tons; and from British India, 70 000 tons, being the su 
ply of sugar in the present year, independent of the stock in hand, of 245,000 
tons. I trust that there may be reliance placed on the accuracy of this esti- 
mate, as ithas been procured from the best sources of information. The 
next authorities which we have consulted, calculated the produce of the 
British plantations at 140,000, and British India at 70,000, making a total of 
250,000 tons of sugar to be supplied during the next year. ‘The next au- 
thority: we consulted has not given so flattering an account. They have es- 
timated the produce of British Plantation sugar at only 120,000 tons, the 
Mauritius at 40,000 tons, and the British India at 70,000 tons—making an es- 
timate of 230,000 tons. The fourth estimate formed independently, as I 
said before, of any communication with the authorities for the other esti- 
mates, is this :—The estimate for British Plantation sugar is 130,000 tons, 
the Mauritius 40,000 tons, British India 65,000—making a total of 235,000 
tons. The lowest of those estimates is 230,000 tons. If youadd the highestto 
the stock in hand, that gives a supply of 295,000 tons; and if you take the 
lowest, it will give a supply of 275,000 tons. We consider that the effect 
of the reduction upon sugar will be, on the whole, a reduction of duty, so 
far as duty is connected with price, amounting to 1 1-4, per lb., or not quite 
so much us 11-4d But if you add other charges that accompany a high rate 
of duty, we think the full effect of the reduction of the duty will be not 
much shortof three-halfpence per ]b.—(cheers)—because, as the duty in- 
creases, there are charges incidental to that increase 

I next propose to give to the House the best estimate we can form as to 
the probable loss to the revenue which will arise from that proposed reduc- 
tion. As I said before, we calculate, independent of any supply of free-la- 
bour sugar—we calculate on a supply, including the stock in hand, of at least 
275,000 tons for the present’ year. The greatest amount of consumption, L 
believe, has not been more than 207,200 tons ip any one year. We think 
it is probable that the effect of the reduction of the duty may lead to an in- 
creased consumption of perhaps 43,000 tons. Of course these estimates 
must be taken as very general, But it appears to us probable that the increas- 
ed consumption of sugar, consequent upon the reduction of duty, will make 
a total not much short of 250,000 tons. ‘The consumption of British: Muscova- 
do sugar to the extent of 160,000 tons at 14s., would give £2,240,000. The 
consumption of clayed sugar to the extent of 70,000 tons, would give a re- 
venue of £1,140,000; foreign free Muscovado sugar, 5,000 tons, at 23s. 4d., 
will give a revenue of £116,700; of clayed, or equal to clayed, 15,000 tons, 

at 26s., will give a revenue of £450,000. As I said before, these estimates 
must of course be very general: but supposing them to approximate to the 
truth, the consequence would be that we shall receive from the duty on su- 

ar, in consequence of thereduction, the sum of £3,946,000. The revenue 
derived from sugar, in the last year, was £5,216,000. ‘There will, conse- 
quently, be very probably be a loss in the next year, to the revenue of very 
nearly £1,300,000 upon sugar. [Hear, hear, hear.] Now, postponing any 
further discussion on the subject of the sugar duties until the period when 
they will come immediately under consideration, I proceed to enumerate 
the other duties of which we shall propose, as a consequence of the continu- 
ance of the income tax, the reduction or the remission. {t will be recollect- 
ed that, when the tariff passed, in the year 1842, there were some small 
<luties still retained upon exports from this country—exports either of raw 
materials, or manufactured articles so nearly approaching raw materials, 
that they could scarcely be distinguished from them. At the same time, it 
will be remembered that we abolished generally the duties on exports.— 
They were all abolished, with the exception of a few articles, such, for in- 
stance, as I think, china-stone, and seme others of the samefdescription.— 
We gee to adopt, as a general rule, the abolition of export duties on all 
articles. 

AN HON. MEMBER.—Including coal. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL.—Not excepting coal. emg 
hon. friends willdo what we conceive to be our duty, without regard as to 
whether we may please or displease particular persons. We shall be actu- 
ated by other aud higher consideratious. Applying, then, a general princi- 
ple to exports of every kind, we do not think it would be wise to reserve 
coal as an article of exception. [Cheers.] We do think that it will be 
an important principle to establish, that with respect to exports, there shall 
be no duty leviable—{ cheering }—and in establishing that principle, we think 
that coal should be included. We aro the more willing to act up to the full 
extent of the principle, inasmuch as the amount of revenue derived from 

coul has not met the expectation which was entertained when the tax was 
first imposed. The calculation of the amount to be received was £160,000, 
as a clear net revenue, whereas the sum received last year from the duty on 
coal did not exceed £120,000. I believe that the export of coal bas been 
greatly impeded in consequence of the combinations which have taken 
place amongst the owners of coal mines. So much, Sir, for the duties upon 
expoats, 

TORD JOHN RUSSELL (we believe) asked what was the total amount 
of the coal duty received by the Government? aud what the amount of 
all the duties proposed to be repealed? ; 

SIR ROBERT PEEL.—The total amount of duty on the exportation of 
coal does not exceed £118,000, andthe revenue on the other articles is very 
small indeed. lnow come to the duties which are levied on imports, and 
which, in amount, are very small in individual cases, but which are appli- 
cable to articles which are raw materials used in manufactures. I dare say 
most gentlemen have referred to the paper which has been prepared by di- 
rection of the Government for the purpose of exemplifying the operation of 
the present system of import taxation. It may probably have been observ- 
ed, that by that document there are no Jess than 813 articles included in the 
tariff, 430 of which produce a very small amount of revenue indeed. We 
propose, Sir, to include ii Our financial arrangements the duties which are 
now applicable to those 430 articles. (lene. 

We are willing to try the experiment of abolishing the duties altogether, 
retaining the power of examination as to the weight and quantity, so that 
statistical information shall be secured, and precaution taken against the im- 

port duty being evaded on articles still liable to dnty, under the pretence 
that those articles are free of duty. The articles on which we propose to 
abolish the duties will be those generally which are the raw materials of 
our manufactures. The list of these articles contains 430 specific items, and 
as that list will be printed, I do not think it necessary to make such a tres- 
pass on the patience of the house as to read over the whole ofthem. I 
think it therefore better to postpone the minute censideration of those arti- 
cles till another opportunity; but | may state that the total number of arti- 

Les that will be Deckutaly swept away from the tariff will be no less than 
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430. These will include those fibrous materials, such as silk, hemp, and 
flax, which now pay a nominal duty ; yarns of differeut kinds, with the ex- 
ception of worsted yarns, which are subject to some peculiar regulations.— 
We also propose to abolish the duty on furniture woods. (The right hon- 
ourable baronet here excited pra, Home ¥ laughter, by markedly fixing his 
look on the honourable inember for Halifax, Mr C. Wood, while speaking 
on this part of his financial scheme.) There is (continued the right houour- 
able gentleman) a great trade growing up in this country, which it is very 
desirable to promote ; and for that purpose I propose abolishing the daty on 
all cabinet making materials. (Coutinued laughter.) The amount of duty 
at present levied on cabinet woods—( renewed laughter)—is very low, and 
we think that the same principle which has already been applied to sheep's 
wool ought to be applied to those materials. We propose, also, to abolish 
the duties on animal and vegetable oils. ‘These were included in the tariff. 
We propose likewise to remove the duty upon ores and minerals, with the 
exception ef copper ore, with respect to which an arrangeinent was made in 
1842, and which has worked exceedingly well. The duties ou iron and 
zinc, in the first stages of manufacture, will also be abolished: and we in- 
tend to remove the duties on all dye-stuffs andon drugs universally, with the 
exception of seme that are very noxious, and liable to be used as adultera. 
tions. There are some other articles with respect to which, partly from 
this and partly from other considerations, this total removal of duty will not 
take place. Ido mot epee materially to interfere with the general principles 
which we have applied to the timber duties. The cooperage trade has 
been gradually decaying in this country. Even in our own possessions the 
export of staves, and the articles that are made from them, is exposed to a 
formidable competition on the part of the United States. The United States 
are now supplying West Indian colonies with this important article of trade. 
We thought it better on the whole to class the article of staves with those 
that are raw material, and permit a free and unrestricted import of staves for 
the use of the coopers. Of course it would be necessary that we should 
limit the length of the staves, so that they may not be applied te other pur- 
poses; but without very minute and vexatious regulations it will be impos- 
sible to prevent the importation of staves althogether which may be used for 
other purposes. Upon the whole, therefore, we will endeavour to submit 
to that evasion of our intention rather than establish minute regulations for 
the purpose of preventing it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE,—Do you remove the duty altogether ? 

Sit ROBERT PEEL.—Yes, we take it off altogether. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE.—What is the amount? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL —The amount of duty on this article, I think, is about 
£33,000. We remitit altogether. We diminish the temptation to apply 
staves to the ordinary purposes of furniture, by making a simultaneous re- 
duction in the duty upon all cabinet timber. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE.—What is the essential sacrifice of revenue on all 
these articles? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL —I think the loss of revenue by the remission of 
the duties on all these 430 articles will be about 320,000/.  Inow come to 
that article, which of all others is the most important to the manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity of this country. (Loud cheers.) I come now 
to cotton wool—(hear, hear)—and the duty upon it. The present duty on 
cotton wool is, so far as the revenue is concerned, 5-16ths of a penny the 
pound weight; butas that duty is applicable to the whole amount ot cotton 
wool imported, and as about one-fifth of the total amount of such cotton 
wool is unavailable for the purposes of manufacture, and is necessarily waste, 
the duty, of course, presses with increased severity upon that portion of the 
whole amount which is capable of being used for manufactures. It is esti- 
mated, and I believe the estimate to be a reasonable one, that we ought to 
add 1-16th more to the 5-16ths, in order to calculate the full amount of duty 
paid upon the whole of the cotton wool that is actually manufactured in this 
country. 6-16ths, or 3-8ths of a penny per pound weight would, therefore, 
be the total amount of duty paid on cotton wool. Now, when the price of 
cotton wool is 4d a lb. on the average, 3-8ths of a penny per lb. is a duty of 
nine per centon the value of the raw material. If the price of cotton wool 
be, as it has been of late, not more than 3d a lb., 38ths of 1d per Ib, is a du- 
ty amounting to not less than 12 1-2 per cent. on the value of the raw mate 
rial. This daty so levied falls with peculiar severity on the coarsest de- 
scriptions of cotton. Upon the finer muslins you can hardly estimate the 
amount of duty, it is so small; but the coarser the fabric, and the more it 
is in common wear, the higher is the amount of duty. Seeing and consid- 
ering these things—seeing the amount of duty imposed upon the coarser 
fabrics—seeing the extent of competition to which they are exposed—see- 
ing the importance of this manufacture to the commercial greatness of this 
country, we are prepared to advise the abolition of the duty upon cotton 
wool. {Loud and long continued cheering.] The estimated loss to the re- 
venue by the abolition of the duty on cotton wool—taking as a guide the 
amount received last year—wil! not be less than 680,000. (Hear, hear )- 
In respect, then, to the revenue derived from the customs duties, we do 
not =—— to make any further alterations than those to whigh | have now 
referred 1am not quite sure whether or not greater populagity might not 
have been obtained proposing other articles on which a reduction of the 
excise impost should be made ; but I am satisfied that it is the dnty of the 
executive government to take those articles which, whether there has been 
any clamour for a reduction of duty on them or not, are articles in respect of 
which any duty at all is open to the greatest objection. [Hear, hear.] The 
duty to which I refer is that duty ou the free transfer of property, which is 
called the auction duty. [No sooner did the right honourable gentleman 
utter the words ‘auction duty,’ than the whole House was convulsed with 
laughter, after which there was much cheering. ] The total amount received 
for auction duties in England, Scotland, and Ireland, is 300,000/. There is 
no duty the remission of which will, in my opinion, lead to such a great re- 
duction of the Excise staff. (Hear, hear.) Now, I propose, instead of the 
principle of requiring separate licenses, to enable auctioneers to dispose of 
every description of property by taking out one license. I propose to fix 
the amount of that license at 15/. thus enabling the auctioneers who take it 
out to deal in every description of property. 

An HON. MEMBER was understood to ask whether each member of a 
firm would be required to take vut a separate license. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL —It is proposed that each member of a firm should 
be required to take outalicense. ‘There still remains an article upon which, 
after what has passed regarding another, I shall make no preliminary obser- 
vation, but mention it at once, glass. (Hear, hear.) It has seemed to us 
that it has special claims to the repeal of the duty. In the first place, the 
amount of duty is not less than 200 or 300 per cent. upon the value of the 
manufactured article. (Hear.) What takes place here? That there isa 
great import of foreign glass into the bonded warehouses of this country ; 
foreign glass is brought into our warehouses, is afterwards exported, being 
liable to no duty, and beats our own manufacture, not only in foreign states, 
but even in our own colonies. I think I can make out this point without 
entering into details; for it is most important to observe the progress of gra- 
dual encouragement in the export of foreign glass from this country, as com- 
pared with glass of our own manufacture. During the last seven quarters 
there has been a gradual increase in the foreign glass brought into our bond- 
ed warehouses, and afterwards exported, as compared with glass the produce 
of our own domestic manufacture. (Cheers.) Is not that a strong fact to 
exemplify the policy of some new arrangement in this respect? (Cheers ) 
A case has been got up in favour of the remission of the window duty— 
(cheers)—but let us just take the case of glass, to see what a much more 
beneficial effect upon the laborious portion of the community will be pro- 
duced by the reduction of the duty on glass, than by the repeal of the win- 
dow tax. (Hear, hear.) Itis estimated that there are in Great Britain about 
3,500,000 houses, of which not more than 500,000 are —— with the 
window tax; therefore there are 3,000,000 of houses which require glass 
for the comfort of the inhabitants, and if the House sanctions the removal of 
the duty upon glass you thereby confer a most extensive benefit. The loss 
to the revenue from the abolitionof the duty onglass will amount to 642,000/. 
I have now exhausted the articles in respect to which ministers intend to 
propose aremission of duties, and I will here venture to recall the recollec- 
tion of the House to the estimate I made of the amount of the revenue, on the 
assumption that the income tax would be continued. I will also state the 
immediate effect the reductionswill have in lessening the surplus in our hands. 
] estimated the surplus in case the income tax should be continued, which 
would be available on the 6th of April, 1846, at 3,409,000/.; and 1 will now 
recapitulate the reductions of the revenue which will arise from the repeal 
of the different duties I have enumerated. I mentioned them specifically as 
I went on, but I will now state the aggregate amount of diminution. I esti- 
mated the loss upon sugar at 1,300,000/., and upon coal at 183,000/. ‘The loss 
upon minor articles of import to be looked upon as the raw material of manu- 
facture, I stated at 320,000/ ; the loss upon cotton wool I calculate will be 
680,000/. ; upon auctions it will be 250,000/. ; but then I reckon upon some 
receipt for licences, which would make up some part of the loss. The loss 
by the abolition of the duty on glass would be 640,000/., and upon staves 
320,000. Thus the total loss to the revenue, supposing the House to sanc- 
tion the course I have recommended, would be 3,338,000/., very nearly ab- 
sorbing the actual surplus of 3,409,0002. I have stated already, that in pro- 
posing the continuance of the income tax, i do not pee it for the purpose 
of having a large surplus revenue, for Ishould think it right, after defraying 
the necessary expenses, to appropriate it to the removal of taxes, which, in 








my opinion, are the most oppressive. The term for which I suggest the con- 
tinuance of it will not exceed that for which it was originally imposed. 1 
do not propose that it should be renewed tor more than three years, and I 
hope the House will not insist upon ashorter period. I believe I have now 
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executed the task I proposed to myself. (Cheers ) Our conviction is, that 
the adoption of this proposal industry aud commerce will be immediately 


b 
benefited, and that indirectly all classes of this vast community will find its 
welfare promoted. (Cheers.) 





PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


On Monday, the 13th, Mr. T. Duncombe revived the subject of opening 
and detaining letters at the post-office, by moving for a select committee to 
inquire into aud report upou the practice, and the expedicucy of continuing 
it. The motion, which was o posed by Sir James Graham, occasioned a 
long and interesting debate, which was adjourned to Thursday, and again to 
Friday evening, when the committee was refused by a majority of 240 to 
145. 

On Wednesday the 19th, in the committee of supply, Mr. Roebuck’s 
amendment that the income tax should be extended to lreland, was negatived 
by a majority of 275 against 33. 

On Monday the 24th, on the motion for going into a committee of ways 
and means on the sugar duties, Mr. Milner Gibson moved as an amendment, 
* That no arrangement of the sugar duties will be satisfactory and permanent, 
which does not involve an equalization of duty on foreiga and colonial sugar.’ 
He urged that the whole community should not be heavily taxed for the 
benetit of the West India colonists, and called on the House to shake off the 
domination of the monopolist classes. 

The amendment was negatived by a majority of 211 to 84. 

On Wednesday the 26th, the discussion ou the sugar duties was renewed 
by a motion from Lord John Russell, ‘that it is the opinion of this House 
that the plan proposed by her majesty’s Government, in reference to the 
sugar duties, professes to keep up a distinction between foreign free-labour 
and foreign slave-labour sugar, which is impracticable and illusory; and with- 
out adequate benefit to the consumer, tends so greatly to impair the revenue 
as to render the removal of the income and property tax, at the end of three 

ears, extremely uncertain and improbable’ This motion was negatived 
236 to 142. 
"le the Commons on Friday, the 28th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the new sugar duties would commence on the 14th of March. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Roebuck called attention to the negotiations 
going on with the American Government on the subject of the Oregon ter- 
ritory. He wished to know if the right hon. bart. had any objection to lay 
the papers and correspondence before the house. 

Sir Robert Peel said it was a subject of great importance, and it was re- 
ceiving the best consideration of her Majesty’s Government. As, however, 
the negociations were still in progress, he could not consent to lay the papers 
and correspowienve before the house at present. The question, as ie bolere 
said, was @ most Luportant one, and he did not wish to make any observations 
which might pat a difficulty in the negotiations now going forward between 
England and the United States. 

Sir Robert Peel, in answer to a question from Mr. Hawkes, said it was 
not the intention of Government to make any alteration at present in the 
duties on tobacco. 

_ eS 
From the London Gazette. 


The dates of promotion of the under mentioned officer of the Royal Artil- 
lery have been altered as follows :— 

First Lieut G. J Power 27th January, 1845. 

Frst Lieut C G Arbuthnot, Ist February, 1845. 

[This Gazette announces that the Right Hon. William Earl of Rosse has 
been chosen to be the Peer to sit in the House of Lords of the United King- 
dom, in the room of Edmond Henry Ear! of Limerick, deceased. 

Whitehall, Feb. 25.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Hon 
Wm Bingham Baring to be her Majesty’s Paymaster General. 

Downing-street, Feb. 28.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Hen- 
ry Bickersteth, Esq , to be Resident Surgeon of Somerset Hospital, in the 
Settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint William B. Robinson, 
Esq., to be Inspector General of Public Accounts for the Province of 
Canada. 

Foreign Office Feb. 25.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Don Carlos Espana, as Consul at Malta for Her Majesty the Queen of Spain. 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

War-ofice Feb, 14d—2d Regt Drag Guards—Cornet F Hogge to be Lieut 
by pur, v Robbins who retires; V Carter, Gent to be Cornet, by pur, v 
Hogge, 13th Lt Drgs—Capt W D Hamilton to be Mjr by pur v Stones, who 
ret; Lt T Bateson to be Capt by pur v Hamilton ; Cor J W M G Hughes 
to be Lt by pur, v Bateson ; R H Burrowes, Gt to be Cor by pur, v Hughes. 
16th Lt Drgs—Lt G T W Pipon to be Capt by pur, v Smith, who ret; Cor 
J T Walker to be Lt by pur,v Oipon; A M Knight, Gt to be Cor, by pur, 
v Waller, 1st Grenadier Grds—Ensign and Lt J Reeve to be Lt an Capt 
by pur, v Allix, who ret; G W A Higginson, Gt to be Ens and Lt by pur, 
v Reeve. Scots Fusilier Grds—Ens and LtH P De Bathe to be Lt and 
Capt by pur, v Davies, who ret; Lt W B Parker, from 60th Ft, to be Ens 
and Lt by pur, v De Bathe; Lt and Capt G C A Stephenson to be Adjt 
v Davies. 1st Ft—W J Gillum, Gt to be Ens, by pur, v Coote, promoted 
in the 7th Lt. 7th Ft—Ens CC Neame, from 47th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, 
v Moore, who ret; Ens R Coote, from Ist Ft, to be Lt by pur, v Mackay, 
who ret. 19th Ft—Capt T Unett, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt'v 
W Bernard, who exchanges. 34th Ft—Lt J Gwilt to be Capt by pur, v 
Hutton, who ret ; Ens C W G Burrill to be Lt by pur, v Gwilt; J Jordan, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Burrill. 45th Ft—F O Barker, Gent to be As- 
sist Surg v Bearn, app’t to the Staff. 47th Ft--Ens H Nangle, from 50th Ft, 
to be Ens, v Neame, promoted in7th Ft. 60th Ft—Sec Lt J Bailie to be 
Lt by pur, v A R Saunders, who ret; V Tongue, Gent to be Sec Lt by 
par v Bailie. 66th Ft—Lt F C Trench to be Capt by pur, v Taylor, whose 
promotion has been cancelled. 77th Ft—Eus T O Forster to be Lt by pur, 
v Denys, who ret; W W G Dilke, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Forster- 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Assist-Surg. A B Cleland, M D, from the 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg. v Millar, promoted on the Staff. 

Brevet—Capt. T Unett, from 19th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg. J Millar, M D from the Royal Canadian Rifle 
Regt to be Stafl-Surg of the Sec Class, v A W Murray, who ret on half-pay ; 
Assist-‘Surg C B Hearn, ftom 45th Foot, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v 
Cleland, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 17.—Rifle Regt of Artillery—Maj-Gen H Eve- 
legh to be Col-Commandant, v Pritchard, dec; Sec Capt H 8 Tireman to 
be Adjt v Grant, who resigns the Adjutancy. 

War-Office, Feb. 27-—9th Drag. Guards—Maj G Simmons, from half-pay 
Unattached, to be Major, vice T Le Marchant, who exchanges: Capt J C Hi 
Gibsone to be Major, by purchase, vice Simmons, who retires; Lt J Crofts 
to be Capt by purchase, vice Gibsone; Cornet C B Petre to be Lt by pur- 
chase, vice Crofts. 7th Foot—Capt E Methold, from half-pay 3d Drag. 
Guards, to be Capt vice Brevet Major R Chetwode, who exchanges; Lt C 
8 Hext to be Capt by purchase, vice Methold, who retires; Ensign D J Gam- 
ble to be Lt by purchase, vice Hext; J N M’Kelvey, gent to be Ensign, by 
purchase vice Gamble. 14th Foot—Lt J Dwyer to be Adjt vice Spence, 
who resigns the Adjt only. 24th Foot—Capt J G Weir, from half-pay Roy- 
al Staff Corps, to be Capt vice F T Maitland, who exchanges, receiving the 
difference. 50th Foot—W R Farmar, gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Mangle, appointed to the 47th Foot. 52d Foot—Serg Maj W Knott, from 
the 60th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Williams, who resigns. 60th Foot 
—Second Lt R J Feilder to be First Lt by purchase, vice Parker, appoiated 
to Scots Fusilier Guards; R H Robinson, gent to be Second Lt by purchase, 
vice Fielden. 66th Foot—Ensign T J A Mellsop to be Lt, by purchase, vice 
Coates, whose promotion has been cancelled. 72d Foot—Lt-Col C Gas- 
coyne, from half-pay 6th Foot, to be Lt-Col vice Lord A Lennox, who ex- 
changes, receiving the difference. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Capt J Sandes, from a Unattached, to be 
Gapt vice H Y Gold, who exchanges, i eceiving the difference. 

Brevet.—Capt E Methold, of the 4th Foot, to be Maj in the Army. 

Commissariat.—Commissarint-Clerk H Curil to be Deputy-Assistant-Com- 
missary-General. é 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Staff-Surg of the Second Class 
M’Donald are John M’Cay, and not M’Coy, as previously stated. 

Erratum in the Gazette of Jan 24.—66th Foot—For JC Hawkes, gent to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Coates, promoted, read vice Mellsop, pro- 
moted. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 27—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Second Lt. 
C RO Evans to be First Lt, vice A. 8S. Dickson, deceased. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Second Lt. E F Bourchier to be First Lieut 
vy Fuller, resigned. 

War-orrice, Feb. 28.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Cornet R Sheffield 
to be Lt by purchase, vice Corbet who retires; D J Baillie, gent to be Cor- 
net, by purchase, vice Sheffield. 10th Foot—Capt R M Best, from 57th 
Foot, to be Capt vice Buil, who exchanges, 22d Foot—Lt H J Coote to be 
Capt without purchase, vice Mundell, dec; Ensign W R Goddard to be Lt 
vice Coote; H V Pennefather, gentto be Ensign, vice Goddard—57th Foot 
—Capt J J Bull, from 10th Foot, to be Capt vice Best, who exchanges; Lt 
T C Poole, from 94th Foot, to be Lt vice MacCarthy, who exchanges. 63d 
Foot—Lt H R Seymour to be Capt without purchase, vice Croly, dec ; En- 
sign R Taylor to be Lt vice Seymour; Ensign J S Macauley to be Lt with- 
out purchase, vice Taylor, whose promotionon the 20th December has been 





cancelled; G L Knight, gent to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Taylor, 
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Duty on cotton re ee aseecetectee cree eens 680,000 
Daty on 430 articles in tariff.......---------+-- 320,000 
Export duty on coal..---+e+ee+-++seeeeees sees 118,000 
Auctionduty ....---- wedses sds 0dbsesecscvele 250,000 
ya) SOUP RENE RINE MRT TE rT 

£3,310.000 


The mest important change in contemplation is the reduction of the duties 
on Sugar. Sugar is an article of prime necessity to the peeple, especially to 
the poor, and should be made as cheap as possible. By the following table, 
which notes the old and the new duties, it will be seen, that Colonial Sugars 
will be reduced from 25 to 14 shillings per hundred, which it is supposed will 
reduce the cost ofthe article to the consumer three half-pence per pound. We 
wish the surplus revenue would have warranted the reduction of double that 
sum, for if Sir Robert Peel could have spared another £1,300,000 and reduced 
the cost of the article three pence, instead of three half-pence, it would have 
produced such an increased consumption that a great portion of the sacrificed 
revenue would have been recovered, besides conferring an estimable boon on 
the poor and labouring classes. We hoge it may be yet done at a future pe- 
riod, for Sugar in England is often above the reach of those who most need it. 
The following is the table referred to:— 

The present duties are— ; 

Colonial sugars, 24s and 5 per cent.....---------+-+-+ 798 3d 
East India, the growth of such parts as - 

Import foreign sugurs, 32s. and 5 per cent....----.----- 388 7d 
Foreign free labour, 34s. and 5 per cent......--------- 358 od 
Other foreign, 63s. and 5 per cent.....:..---+-+++-++: 66s 2d 

Without any distinction of qualities, or between Muscovado and clayed 
sugars. The government propose to establish a difference in future between 
these two classes of sugar, and to inake the duties as follows :— 

Colonial sugar, Muscovado.......-.---.------_ 148 0d per cwt 

Ditto white clayed or prepared so as to be equal . 
thereto ........... ea task seeamaeeeonten oan oe 

East India, from places importing foreigu sugars, i. 
PUB a. fh cscs cesdscccccpevccsessste MBM © 

Ditto white clayed, &c........-..-2--------, 2ls Od 

Foreign free labour or imported from countries 
having treaties with the most favoured clause, 
Rss 3. s0nesenvesersestesessncesee fae On os 

Ditto white clayed, &c......-----+-+-+-+-+--- 288 Od 

Many difficulties beset this question. The Sugar duties are complicated 
with the system of slavery. England having abolished slavery in her own 
colonies, and thereby raised the price of her colonial sugars, was unwilling to 
admit the sugar of Brazil, Cuba, &c., which was rendered cheaper in conse- 
quence of the retention of slavery by these latter countries. She therefore 
endeavoured to protect her colonies by putting bigher duties on the foreign 
and slave produced article; but by so doing she punished her own people, 
and injured her own commerce, particularly with Brazil, who has lately 
levied excessive duties on British manufactures coming into that country. 
A highly valuable market, it is feared, will be lost in that quarter, owing to 
the pertinacious hostility shown to the slave produced article. This is pay- 
ing dearly for benevolence, and is what the late eccentric and plain spoken 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin used to call “sparing negroes’ backs to pinch Eng- 
lishmen’s bellies.” 

The above table says, That foreign free labour sugar, 07 sugar imported 
from countries having treaties with the most favoured nation clause, shall be 
admitted at a duty of 23s. 4d. per hundred. ‘This we should imagine will ad- 
mit the sugars of the United States ; and Spain and Brazil have only to make 
reciprocity treaties with England to secure an admission of their sugar on the 
same terms. They now pay a duty of 63s. 

If this be the arrangement intended, and Parliament adopts it, the advo- 
cates of the total abolition of slavery will feel a pang; but it must be remem- 
bered that England has held out a long while, much to her own detriment. 
She has made noble and heroic efforts to abolish the curse of slavery through- 
out the world, but has not been backed by other Christian powers. Many 
indeed have thwarted and opposed her. ‘To emancipate the black man, she 
has greviously injured and impaired the wealth of her ewn colonies ; she has 
added to her national debt ‘by the purchase of the freedom of British slaves 
lwenty millions steriing ; she has kept upa costly navaj and land establishment 
on the coast of Africa for many years, at an expense of thousands of lives 
and millions of money ; she has brought herself at different times to the very 
verge of war with foreign powers, and now she is about to lose some of the 
best markets of the world fur the products of her industry. Surely these are 
sacrifices enough; and if other Christian powers have not done their duty, 
she has nobly done hers. 

It will be seen by reference to our extracts from parliamentary debates* 
that the duties on the importation of Sperm oil, will cease after the 5th 
of January, 1849. 

England has lost one of the most wealthy of heraristocracy, the Marquess 
of Westminster. He was formerly well known in the political world as 
Earl Grosvenor ; was an ardent whig, aud was raised to the dignity of Mar- 
quess by Earl Grey, when Prime Minister. Grosvenor Square, in London, 
is built on his lordship’s property ; and he was possessed of prodigious 
wealth in the city of Westminster, as well asin many other parts of England. 
He is succeeded in his titles and estates by his eldest son, but he has left to 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, a younger son, the snug little /egacy of £200,000, one 
million of dollars! 

Among the recent deaths we find that of the Earl of Mornington, brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, formerly Lord Mayborough. He was 81 years 
of age, and is succeeded by his son, well known as Mr. Long Wellesley 
who married the great heiress, Miss Tilney Jones. Sir Thomas Fowel Bux- 
ton, the great advocate of Negro Emancipation, died onthe 19th ult. Also, 
the celebrated wit, the Rev. Sydney Smith; the Earl of Effingham ; Mr. 
Laman Blanchard, the literary writer, &c. 

Sir Robert Peel has refused to give any information as to the progress of 
the Oregon negotiations with the United States, on the ground that those 
negotiations are not concluded. 

Some modification of the Right of Search after Slaves on the Coast of Africa, 
is contemplated, to accommodate the whimsies of the French people; but it 
is understood that King Louis Philippe has pledged himselfto unite with 
England in endeavouring to abolish the trade If the King be sincere, it 
Ynatters notas to the forms and method employed for effecting the object. 
The two great potentates of Europe can, in conjunction, we should hope, 
effect anything that is demanded by reason and justice. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the member for Finsbury, has again brought 
up the subject of letter opening at the Post office, and charged Sir James 
Graham, the Secretary for the Home Department, with opening his, Mr. 
Duncombe’s letters. Mr. D. endeavoured to obtain a committee to in 
vestigate his grievances, but this was resisted on the ground that the merits 
of the case were settled the lust session of Parliament. On a division Mr. 
Duncombe was deteated by a vote of 240 to 145. With regard to this sub- 

ject it should be borne in mind, that the law allows the Secretary of State to 
open suspected letters, so that whatever was done by Sir James Graham, he 
is sustained in by an act of Parliament of a very modern date. If Sir James 
Graham has exceeded the powers given to him by that act, he should be 
proceeded against accordingly. If the country object to the exercise of 
such powers, then Parliament has n thing to do but to repeal the act or the 
clause of the act in tote. It is absurd to be raving against the use of an un, 
popular law—the proper plan is to abolish the law. 

We are happy to say that the accounts from [aris represent the Guizot 
Ministry as having survived the int: igues and opposition which threatened 
to drive them from power, they having obtained majority of 24 on the 
vote of the secret service money, whereas on the question of the payment of 
an indemnity to Mr. Pritchard who was driven from Tahiti by the French 
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Ministerial Bench occasioned by the unfortunate malady of M. de Villemain, 
Misister of Public Instruction, has been filled by the appointment of M de 
Salvandy. M. de Villemain himself has recovered his health, and though 
his political career is probably terminated, it is believed, he will shortly ree 
sume his literary labours. 

The regular government of the Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland, has been 
overthrown by a revolutionary movement. The cause of this popular excess 
was again, the Order of Jesuits. The radicals, asthey are termed, requiring 
their expulsion, which not having obtained, the mob forced their way into the 
Hall where the Council of the Canton was assembled, and insisted on the ab- 
dication of three members whom they designated. The whole Council then ab- 
dicated, andthe mob nominated a provisional Government composed of extreme 
radicals. There is little doubt that beth the English and French Govern- 
ments have intimated to the Federal diet, that these commotions must cease, 
or they will be put down by foreign intervention ; indeed a dispatch to that ef- 
fect is published from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Morier, our Envoy in Switzer- 
land. One account states the General of the Order of Jesuits had determined 
on closing their colleges in Switzerland, in order to prevent the civil war of 
which they threatened to be the cause. 

“ The Ideal of a Christian Church considered in comparison with existing 
practice,” a work written by Mr. William George Ward, a fellow of Oxford 
University, having been brought before the House of Convocation, that as- 
sembly have marked their dissent from some of the sentiments the work 
eontains, by passing on him a sentence of degradation from his degrees.— 
He has protested against this decision, on the ground that the Convocation 
was not competent to pass such sentence, and will apply to the Court of 
Queen’s bench for a mandamus to the University, to restore him to his for- 
mer position. We lament to say that the differences in regard to the use of 


the surplice in preaching, and the rabric, seem to have lost none of their as- 
perity. 





ANOTHER POLAR EXPEDITION. 


It is stated in some of the London papers that one more attempt will be 

made to penetrate the polar basin, with a view of accomplishing the en- 
tire North-west passage. ‘T'wo vessels are fitting up for that purpose, and the 
command will be entrusted to that excellent officer, Sir John Franklin, 
whose second in command will be Capt. Crosier. 
This expedition will follow the first route of Capt. Parry, and endeavour to 
pass through Barrow’s Straits, leaving Banks’ Land to the south. Banks’ 
Land was the greatest westerly point reached by Parry; and although it is 
more northerly than the routes subsequently attempted by him, or indeed, any 
other navigator, it is supposed that after passing the Archipelego, evidently 
existing there, the Polar Sea will be found open and free from ice. Land, 
such as headlands and islands favour the formation of icy obstructions, and 
the northerly route now contemplated will, probably, carry Sir John Frank- 
lin clear of such impediments. A survey of any late map will expalin our 
meaning. Banks’ Land isin lat. 74 lon. 118 west. 

That the Polar Sea in a higher northern latitude than is commonly visit- 
ed is less incommoded with ice, was ascertained by Capt. Vassaleaf, a Rus- 
sian navigator, who, some years ago, fitted up a sloop and sailed from one 
of the Asiatic-Russian ports. He found the Polar Sea in the higher latitudes 
clear of ice, and had no difficulty in sailing from west to east: indeed, had 
his vessel been properly equipped,he was of opinion that he might have made 
the entire passage through from Asia to Europe by sailing in an easterly di- 
rection. When he put back a boundless and unobstructed ocean lay before 
him. These facts favour the idea that Sir John Franklin may do something 
more than has yet been done by persevering in a higher parallel. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Robinson, the new Inspector General of 
Canada, has been confirmed in his appointment by her Majesty the Queen. 
The following conversation also took place in the House of Commons in 
relation to Canada :— 


Mr. ROEBUCK lately pat a question in regard to Canada affairs, referring 
to adespatch from Lord Stanley to the Governor-General of Canada, con- 
veying the thanks of the Imperial Government to a returning officer for the 
election of candidates to represent the city of Montreal in the Provincial 
House of Commons,—the conduct of that officer being now under investi- 
gation before that House, and the election return contested. 


Mr. G. W. HOPE replied, that the Noble Lord had felt it his duty to trans- 
mit a dispatch, conveying his own expression of approbation of the conduct 
of Mr. Young, and not her Majesty’s thanks,—that it was the Opposition 
ca ndidate, and not the Government one, whio told the Stipendiary Magistrate 
he thought it would be advantageous to commence polling endey military 
protection. > 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 

The ceremony for conferring the degree of M.D., upon the candidates for 
graduation for the session 1844-45, took place in the beauti fal chapel of the 
University, on Wednesday ; and having been present on the occasion, we 
take much pleasure in recording our feeling of gratification on the triumph- 
ant evidence which this, the fourth medical commencement of the Institution, 
furnished of its unparalleled success and prosperity. 

After a beautiful prayer by the Rev. Cyrus Mason, D.D., the Chaplain of 
the Medical Faculty, the Chancellor of the University, the Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, after a few observations on the great prosperity of the Medi- 
cal Department, announced to the assembly that he had been commissioned 
by the Council of the University to confer the degree of M.D., on ovr HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY candidates, who, having passed, with honour to them- 
selves, their examination, had been recommended to the Council for the 
Docroratrt. We were much interested, on the reading of the list. It 
would seem, that not only had every State and Territory of this Republic 
sent on a Deputation to this most flourishing Medical Institution, but that 
even the subjects of Queen Victoria had furnished from the Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the West Indies, a large representation. When 
the very superior facilities which New York affords to her Medical students, 
are considered, this was to be expected; and we are convinced that the 
Medical Department of the University of New York requires only to be 
known, to attract from these countries increasing members. After the 
Chancellor had conferred the degrees on the candidates, Gen. Tallmadge, 
the President of the Council, gave a most interesting account of the pros” 
perity of the Medical School. He stated, that it had only now terminated 
its fourth Session, and that the fact that the foarth Class which had assem- 
bled in its Halls, had numbered 378 students, and had furnished 120 gradu- 
ates, proved that its prosperity was without a parallel, either iu this country 
or in Europe. Wonderful as this success was, it was easy of explanation. 
First. There was no city in the Union which could afford to the Medical 
Student the same facilities and advantages for study as the city of New 
York. 1ts Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Dispensaries were on the largest 
scale, and its opportunities for the study of Practical Anatomy were not 
surpassed even by those of Paris. Secondly. The Council had appointed a 
Faculty of Medical Professors, of whoin they justly felt proud, and who by 
their energy, talents and their zeal, had more than realized the most sanguine 
hopes and expectations of the friends of the University. It was only, he 
added, necessary to name the members of the Faculty, men whose reputa- 
tions were not confined to this country, but familiar to the Scavans of Europe 
to prove the attractions of this Medical School. They were Valentine Mott, 
Granville &. Pattison, John Revere, Martyn Paine, Gunning 8. Bedford and 
John Draper. The ceremonies concluded with a most chaste and beautiful 
Address to the graduates, by Dr. Draper. We trust it will be published. 

*,, The great length of Sir Robert Peel's speech on the Budget, obliges us 
to postpone until next week, a letter from our highly valued correspondent 
Scretator, on the politics of Nova Scotia. The same reason compels us to 








defer several literary and other notices. 





*,* We find the London papers so abundantly stored with matter, that we 
must reserve a good deal for our next publication. 

*, "The New Tariff is of such high importance that we have given a copy 
ofit entire. The list of articles emancipated from the traimmels of Custom 
House imposts, numbers between four and five hundred, and embraces 
almost every article known to commerce. It is a great and striking change, 
and will astonish Europe. The repeal of the excise duties upon native made 
glass as well us on the importation of foreign glass 1s more than we expect- 
ed. ‘Thus while the United States are laying on duties und imposts, En. 
gland is equally diligent in removing them. Which is right? 

*,* We beg to direet atttention to the advertisement for a Comprimry- 
tary Bixercr to Mr. Broven,a gentleman whose talents, good nature and 
the services he has rendered to others on many occasions, entitle him to this 
mark of public favour; He brings to his assistance most of the talent of the 
city; and Signora Pico has even delayed her departure to Boston, in order 
to be present and lend the aid of her powerful abilities. There is little 
doubt of the entire success of this entertainment, which takes place on 
Wednesday next. 

In addition to other attractions Mr. Walker, the inventor oi the “ Harmo- 
nic Attachment” to the Piano, will be present and perform a piece ia which 
this extraordinary invention will be used, The Harmonic Attachment is 
said to be a discovery of great value, and has already received the approba- 
tiou of musical men of the first eminence. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatne.—“ Old Heads and Young Hearts,” with “Green Bush- 
es,” have taken the manager through the week, with only tolerable success. 
As the Park is affected by everything ofa local character—the last week in 
Lent, was sure to prevent the attendance of families, usually patronizjng this 
theatre. 

On Monday next, Mrs. Mowatt’s Comedy of “ Fashion” is to be produced, 
with every accessory, which a strong cast,and lavish expenditure on scenery, 
upholstery and decoration can effect. The management has spared neith 
er pains nor expense in putting this Native Comedy upon the stage, in a 
style worthy the sterting excellence of the piece, and we confidently ex- 
pect that the Public will amply sustain Mr. Simpson’s judgment and liber- 
ality. 

We believe “ Fashion” will satisfactorily solve the query, “ Are there 
materials in American society, for constructing a successful comedy ?—and 
is there a writer capable of adapting these materials 7""—Mrs. Mowatt has 
brought te ler task, a familiar intercourse with the best society ; travel has 
improved her naturally keen powers of observation ; a refined taste and a 
close and critical acquaintance with the stage, has quickened her percep- 
tion of dramatic effects, and she has thus been able to achieve a production, 
that we think will astonish her countrymen, by its vigour and fidelity of ex- 
ecution. Ilaving read the manuscript, we think it but justice to the fair 
author to state, that the comedy is entirely devoid of personalities—speci- 
mens of classes, are presented with bold and graphic skill, but not indivi- 
duals of those classes. The piece is caustic in the extreme on modern fol- 
lies, but the sanctity of private life has not been invaded to afford speci- 
mens for this Dramatic castigation. Mrs. Mowatt has a severe ordeal to 
pass through on Monday night; it is but just that she should appear, only as 
censor of general follies—not the caricaturist of personal foibles. We be- 
lieve she has realized the expression of “ T'he Hour and the Man” in wri- 
ting “Fashion,” and as Literature is now unfortunately the professiona 
avocation of the Lady, we trust that the “ Aurnor’s Nieur’ will not be 
forgotten en Wednesday next. 


Otrmpic Turatre.—The Honses have been overflowing during the 
week, with the usual stock pieces—especially on the Benefit nights. Mit- 
chell’s managerical star is certainly a most propitious one. We observe that 
the public have decided in opposition to our expressed opinion regarding 
“ The Bohea-man’s Girl,” and as we believe the public are generally in the 
right in their estimate of theatrical matters, we cheerfully record the fact.— 
The piece is certainly abundantly ludicrous in situations, and the actors now 
give a “variorum ” edition from the original text, much to the gratification 
of the audience. Walcott, especially, has given an entirely new reading, or 
rather creation, of “Floorstane’’—that is received nightly by the pittites 
with shricks of applause. It is a real holding up of the “mirror to nature’ — 
the pit models being all ranged before him for reflection. 

Tom Thumb was revived on Wednesday—little Hardwick playing the 
hero; she looked the character to perfection, aud played it remarkably well. 
We trust that Mrs. Hardwick will not be forgotten in her annual benefit 
appeal—she claims the sympathies of every Olympian. 

Miss Caancotre Cusuman.—We have so frequently predicted the future 
triumph of this accomplished actress, in our dramatic articles, that we take 
especial pleasure in noticing the brilliant success that has been awarded to 
her in the British Metropolis. The London press has almost ceded to her 
the vacant throne of Srppoxs. One leading paper says: “ Her tragic acting 
is the triumph of energy, her comedy, the triumph of intellect.” We never 
doubted Miss Cushman’s perfect and complete success in London; her act- 
ing is so imbued with mind and originality, that we felt assured a critical 
London audience would at once appreciate her talent. 





PARK THEATRE. 
The New Comedy of “ Fashion,” written by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, will be pro- 


daced on Monday, with a powerful cast of Characters, new Scenery, Dresses and other 
Appointments. 


A{(TCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 
121-2 cents; | pest Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes$5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o'clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 


R. BROUGH’S COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT.—The Committee of Arrange- 

ments for conducting the Concert given to Mr. Brough, (complimentary to him for 
his services upon all occasions to the charitable and other societies of New York,) beg to 
announce that it will positively take place on Wednesday Evening, the 26th of March, at 
Niblo’s Saloon. 

Signora R. PICO has kindly delayed her departure for Boston, to give her valuable aid 
on the occasion. 

‘he Committee have much pleasure in informing the friends of Mr. Brough and the 
musical public, that the following eminent artists have kindly volunteered their services 
for the occasion. 

Signora ROSINA PICO, Madame OTTO, 

Miss MARY TAYLOR, Madame BUCKHARDT, 
Miss JULIA NORTITALL. 

Mr. U. C. HILL, Leader. Mr. BEAMES, Conductor, 

Mr. GEO. LODER Mr. KYLE, 

Mr. GOOENVELT, 

Sig. SALMONSKEY, m ! 

With an efficient Band, and __ Sig. DE BEGNIS, 

Between the first and second parts, Mr. E. L. WALKER, the Patentee of the “ Har- 
monic Attachment” to the Pianoforte, will perform a Concerto upon his improved In- 
strument. 

Tickets, One Dollar each. F 

In consequence of the length of the performance, the Concert will commence at halt- 
past 7 o’clock precisely, and not at 8, as was previously announced. m22 lt p 


VUANO,e<eThe Cargo of the Ship Shakspeare, from Ichaboe, of very superior quality, 
warranted pure as imported, at $40 per ton, of 2000lbs. (if sold in tight casks, an ad- 
ditional charge for the package). For sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 
EDUD R. COLLINS & CO., 56 South-street. 


E.R. C. & Co., have also for sale the best authenticated works on Guano, proving, be 
yond a doubt, that it enhances the value of all crops, from 30 to 75 per cent beyond 
cost; and market gardening much more, bringing forward vegetables from 2 to 4 weeks 
earlier—3 ewt. is the full average quantity used peracre. It is said, also, to be a pre- 
ventive against rust, mildew, and the fly in wheat and rot in potatoes, m2? 41 


h WARD HOTEL, NEW YORK.—THOMAS & ROE, Proprietors.—T! a 


nown establishment, at the corner of Broadway and Maiden Lane, in the City ot 
New York, is now opened under the direc tion and proprietorst p of the undersigned, by 
whom its high reputation as an Hotel of the first class, will, it is hoped, be fully sustaine 
It has been put in the most thorough and complete repair, painted and refitted Those 
arrange nents which have ever ren lered it equally attractive and convenient to men « 
business, to men of leisure, and to private families, will be continued, the plan still exist 
w of having two different hours for meals, so that all may t 


| V be suited, This arrangement, 
it ts believed, is a peculiar feature of the establishment, and has pr , tist 
tory to all its visiters. In addition to the exertions of the unde 


Choma- yrmeriy of the American Hotel, Albany 


yvroved eminently » 
igned, those of Mr. J 
, and late of the United States Hote 






Saratoga Springs, will be used, to insure, as far as possible, the satisfaction of the trier 
he House a th it generally. The undersiened look, with confid », tot 
inte ot that favour with which the “ Howard Hotel” has ever been hono 

ed Mu. J. THOMAS, 

STEPHEN R. ROE, 
(Late commander of the Hudson River Steamboat Empire.) 
New York, Jan lary < 1, 1245, m22 3t 
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